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“SILENT NIGHT” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead, nor doth he sleep. 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail 
With peace on earth, good-will to men”! 
—Longfellow 
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SHARING AMERICA 


The Defense Savings Plan for Schools 


The “Sharing America” Program provides: 


F 


4. 


A continuing program that results in steady, syste- 
matic buying of Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
Participation on the part of students. 

Active cooperation on the part of parents. 
Activities having genuine educational value. 

school should take steps to: 

Provide a convenient and educationally sound way 
for students to buy Defense Stamps and Bonds. 
Enlist the help and cooperation of parents. 

Form Faculty and Student Defense Savings Com- 
mittees. 

Introduce the Defense Savings Program by means of 
assemblies and other meetings. 


The Defense Savings Staff of the United States Treasury 
Department is now preparing for publication a manual 
entitled “Sharing America” which will offer specific sug- 
gestions for schools in carrying out the proposed program 
and coordinating it with classroom work and with extra- 
curricular activities. It will contain suggestions for: 


wo 


Musical and dramatic programs. 

The making of posters. 

General school assemblies at which each department 
of study can make its special contribution to a proper 
understanding of National Defense and Defense 
Savings. 

The training of certain pupils to disseminate detailed, 
accurate and easily understood information about all 
phases of the Defense Savings Program to their 
schoolmates and others. 


The Committee on the Defense Savings Educational Pro- 
gram for Virginia set up by the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation will have further suggestions and help to offer Vir- 
ginia schools and teachers. 
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Our Responsibilities and Opportunities 


The present emergency has not 
changed the nature of the teacher's 
task, but it has laid bare the funda- 
mentals of education for a virile 
Democracy and revealed the neces- 
sity for cultivating them in a more 
forthright and energetic fashion 
than was customary in that period 
of lassitude and unawareness that 
lay between the two world wars. 


Our First Obligation 


In like manner the deepening 
crisis is bringing to the Virginia 
Education Association a sharpened 
perception of its opportunities and 
responsibilities as a voluntary edu- 
cational association dedicated to 
the promotion of the general good 
through the processes of profes- 
sional improvement and public en- 
lightenment. Its first obligation 
remains its historical objective of 
improving education, and now that 
obligation is etched sharply in the 
acid of Democracy’s fight for sur- 
vival and realization. That every 
individual may be his best and 
give of his best for the defense and 
advancement of our common 
American purposes and ideals, the 
Association must press forward at 


a redoubled pace to remove the 
barriers to growth and to bring 
to every child and to every adult 
suitable opportunities to grow and 
sharpened incentives to grow up 
into citizens fit to enjoy freedom 
and to extend its realm. 


Related Responsibilities 


Not unrelated to this obligation 
to open wide to all the avenues to 
growth are certain summons to 
service that are brought to us by 
the present critical stage of the Bat- 
tle for Democracy. Among these are 
the calls now coming officially to 
the Association from the responsible 
government departments for help in 
developing civilian morale through 
discussion groups and in promot- 
ing an educational program for de- 
fense saving. Of the former, we 
had something to say in October 
before the specific request was ad- 
dressed to the Virginia Education 
Association, and to it we shall 
again invite attention shortly. 
Now, however, we wish to deal 
with the second call which the As- 
sociation is now mustering its 
forces to answer. 


Schools and Defense Savings 


In answer to a request from the 
Virginia Defense Savings Staff, 
and in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Sec- 
retary, the Delegate Assembly of 
the Virginia Education Association 
on November 21 voted to assume 
the responsibility for directing the 
Defense Savings Educational Pro- 
gram in Virginia. The Commit- 
tee authorized by this action has 
already been named and is now at 
work formulating plans and sug- 
gestions for the guidance of Vir- 
ginia schools and teachers. A glance 
at the personnel of the Committee, 
given on page 155, will indicate 
the care taken to secure a thor- 
oughly representative and able 
working staff. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is lending its 
full support to this program and 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Dabney S. Lancaster will- 
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ingly accepted membership on the 
Committee. 

It has been said that the Educa- 
tional Program is the most impor- 
tant phase of the Defense Savings 
Program. Itisadistinct compliment 
to the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, therefore, that the Virginia 
Savings Staff should turn to it as 
the organization best qualified to 
promote this program in Virginia. 
The acceptance of this challenge 
imposes upon the Association a 
direct responsibility for an impor- 
tant part of the United States De- 
fense effort. It also offers the As- 
sociation an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to promote a plan of syste- 
matic saving and thrift guidance 
while at the same time offering 
students an opportunity to share in 
the National Defense. 

Local educational committees 
for Defense Savings will shortly 
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be set up under the direction of 
the superintendents of schools in 
each division. These committees 
will work out a program in which 
students have full opportunity for 
individual participation and in 
which stress is placed on educa- 
tional values and protection of- 
fered against high pressure meth- 
ods and undemocratic procedures. 
A manual now being prepared by 
the United States Treasury De- 
partment will be available for each 
teacher through the local educa- 
tional committees. This manual 
will give necessary information 
and offer suggestions which may 
be adapted to local conditions. The 
VEA Committee will issue shortly 
a brief description of the plan of 
organization for Virginia and con- 
cise suggestions for initiating and 
administering the program. 


Thrift Guidance 


Many Virginia schools have ex- 
perimented with plans of school 
banking, andsome have made nota- 
able successes in this field. Others 
have experimented with saving 
systems only to abandon them 
with a conviction that they were 
not serving the purposes for which 
they were instituted. This was the 
case in a large city system which 
pioneered in school banking. When 
asked why this program of saving 
was no longer carried on, an official 
stated that it had been abolished 
because pupils instead of develop- 
ing habits of thrift were begging the 
necessary deposit from their parents 
each week, thus arousing parental 
resentment against the schools. 
This failure is attributable to lack 
of proper guidance of pupils and 
lack of an effective program of pa- 
rental education which would have 
led to pupils’ making the savings 
from their own allowances or earn- 
ings. The importance of this can- 
not be overstressed. 


We are happy to be able to pre- 
sent in this issue, by permission 
of Tomorrow, the highly illumi- 
nating article, “‘Millionaires of 
1950,”. by H. Thompson Rich, 
who is father of the idea of a 
National Bank for Children. Al- 
though this article was not written 
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COMMENT 


with particular reference to De- 
fense Savings, it offers an excellent 
description of the ideas and pro- 
cedures that should be incorporated 
into this program. The connection 
with Defense is touched upon by 
Mr. Rich in a paragraph which we 
have taken the liberty of printing 
in italics. We recommend this 
article to our readers for the help 
it will give in setting up programs 
of thrift guidance in connection 
with the Defense Savings Program. 


Suggestions and Reports 


The January issue of the JOUR- 
NAL will carry suggestions from 
the Virginia Committee. We shall 
welcome for that issue and for sub- 
sequent issues submission of arti- 
cles, news items, and pictures de- 
scribing the initiation or operation 
of Defense Savings Programs in 
Virginia schools. We are inter- 
ested in accounts of the part played 
by students’ organizations in the 
program, methods used to reach 
parents through the cooperation of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations 
and in other ways, the use of as- 
sembly programs or dramatics in 
initiating the program, plans for 
use in homerooms, the relationship 
between the school banking sys- 
tem and the Defense Savings Pro- 
gram, ways in which pupils earn 
money for stamps, or in any other 
features which might be adapted 
for use in other schools. 

If we could set up in every 
schoolroom in Virginia a program 
which would provide thrift guid- 
ance and promote on the part of 
every child systematic savings from 
his earnings or allowance, we 
would render a service to National 
Defense and to the future stability 
and prosperity of this Country, 
and to the maintenance of democ- 
racy and freedom that would he 
of incalculable worth. It is a re- 
sponsibility and an opportunity 
which may well claim the atten- 
tion and energy of superintendents 
of schools and other administrators 
and call forth the best efforts of 
local teachers’ associations. It is 
also a program to which the Par- 
ent- Teacher Associations and the 
Student Cooperative Associations 
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have an indispensable contribution 
to make. The Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association is represented on 
the Virginia Committee in the per- 
son of its President, Dr. E. L. Fox, 
and the Student Cooperative As- 


sociation in the person of its Sec- 
retary, Miss Frieda Koontz. Both 
of these individuals and the organ- 
izations they represent may be 
counted on for able services in this 
important work. 


An End to Isolationism 


If the recent course of world 
events has hammered home any 
lesson, it is the necessity for co- 
Operative action on broad fronts to 
protect and further righteous prin- 
ciples and noble ideals. Ideas and 
forces that would shackle and de- 
base mankind jump swiftly today 
across state and national bound- 
aries. To guard against the depre- 
dations of these evil invaders, the 
forces seeking to free and elevate 
mankind must be on guard every- 
where, not as isolated units but as 
coordinated parts of a purposeful 
whole. 

The guardians of Education, 
chief of the forces that liberate, 
must apply this lesson and join 
forces with those similarly occu- 
pied elsewhere. We are developing 
a closely-knit purposeful state or- 
ganization for the defense and ad- 
vancement of education. That is 
well. It has important work to do. 


Advance on a National Front 

A state organization such as 
the Virginia Education Association 
cannot be effective today, however, 
if its interests and its contacts are 
confined within the State. It must 
join forces with other state organi- 
ations, it must lend its efforts to 
preserve and extend nationally the 
great Freedom to Grow, it must 
become part of a national forward 
movement in and for education or 
it will succumb at last to opposing 
forces and ideas whose strategy and 
organization are national in scope. 

Virginia teachers in ever increas- 
ing numbers are realizing this truth 
and enlisting in the National Edu- 
cation Association. To hasten this 
enlistment every local teachers’ or- 
ganization should open at once a 
recruiting station and make an ef- 
fort to secure enrollment in the 
growing army of the NEA of 
every able-bodied and able-minded 
teacher. 


Contribute to a Representative Journal 


Art and Music Coming 

The March issue of the JOUR- 
NAL will feature ART AND MUSIC 
IN EDUCATION. Contributions for 
this issue must be in the hands of 
the editor by February 1. The fol- 
lowing types of material will be 
welcomed: 


1. Articles on the functions of 
the art or music program at 
various school levels. 


2. Articles showing the relation- 
ship of art and music educa- 
tion to personal growth and 
social adjustment. 


3. Reports on how art or music 
is serving community needs 
and improving school-com- 
munity relationships. 

4. Accounts of successful instruc- 
tional procedures. 

5. Articles showing the contri- 
bution of art and music to 
other curricular fields. 


6. Descriptions of the organiza- 
tion and administration of 
programs of art or music. 

7. Articles on the place of art 
and music in the training of 
teachers. 

8. Accounts of extra-class activi- 
ties in the field of art or 
music. 

9. Samples of photographs of 
art work suitable for repro- 
duction. 

10. Pictures showing art or music 
organizations and activities. 

We are interested particularly in 
getting a picture of activities and 
achievements of Virginia schools 
in these two important fields. We 
cannot promise to publish all ma- 
terial that is submitted, but we 
shall select with the aid of com- 
mittees of art and music teachers 
as much of the material submitted 
as is suitable within our space lim- 
itations. 
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Virginia’s Program of Public Education 


DABNEY S. LANCASTER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


it was my privilege to do the 
day’s work as a member of the 
staff of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. After an absence of twelve 
years from the field of public edu- 
cation in Virginia, I am now with 
you again—this time as your State 
Superintendent. I look forward 
with intense interest and pleasure 
to a renewal of friendships with 
those with whom I was associated 
formerly and to the opportunity 
of making new friends and becom- 
ing your co-worker in our efforts 
to build an ever-stronger system of 
education in the Commonwealth. 
For eight years I was engaged 
in educational work in another 
Southern State and had many op- 
portunities to study the educational 
system of that State. Returning to 
Virginia nearly five years ago, I 
traveled extensively about the Old 
Dominion and many citizens talked 
to me freely about educational 
problems. In this way I have been 
able to formulate rather definite 
ideas about the changes that have 
taken place and the proposals that 
have been advanced. 
Before discussing these matters, 
I should like to refer to the con- 
tributions that have been made to 
the cause of education by those of 
my predecessors in office with 
whom at one time or another it 
has been my privilege to be asso- 
ciated. 


Fr some years prior to 1929, 


Contributions of Predecessors 

For several years I served on the 
staff of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute under the leadership of 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, now Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of Hampden-Syd- 
ney College. Dr. Eggleston’s en- 
thusiasm and vision inspired the 
people of Virginia and caused them 
to realize what a State-wide system 
of public schools, well organized 
and in charge of well trained offi- 
cials and teachers, would mean to 
the State. His work for rural edu- 
cation was noteworthy. 

Some years later Harris Hart 
was elected to the office of State 
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Address delivered before Vir- 
ginia Education Association 
November 19, 1941. 





Superintendent and served with 
distinction for thirteen years. In 
the field of organization, business 
administration, finance and sound 
management his contribution was 
outstanding. Superintendent Hart 
placed responsibility squarely upon 
his co-workers and associates and 
yet was ever ready to give sound 
counsel when called upon. He in- 
spired his staff through the fine 
leadership that he gave and they 
remain today his loyal and de- 
voted friends. 

My immediate predecessor, Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall, for eleven years 
placed primary emphasis upon the 
improvement of instruction. He 
was tireless in his efforts and, as 
a result of his labors and the work 
of his staff and scores of princi- 
pals and supervisors and teachers 
throughout the State, it is my con- 
viction that the teachers of Vir- 
ginia are more alert today to the 
necessity of self-improvement, of 
searching out better methods of 
teaching and sounder procedures 
than ever before. This is a whole- 
some situation. 

There is, however, another side 
to the picture. There have been 
mistakes and misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations. 

I am convinced that there has 
been but one purpose in view—the 
improvement of instruction. A 
systematic effort has been made to 
analyze those procedures that have 
always characterized good teaching 
and to disseminate those proced- 
ures and practices throughout the 
schools of the State. There has 
been a definite attempt to get away 
from the more formal and rigid 
type of teaching; to tie in instruc- 
tion with the lives of the pupils; 
to emphasize the relationships that 
exist between the various so-called 
fields of knowledge—in short, to 


stimulate the steady growth of pu- 
pils as contrasted with placing em- 
phasis upon the accumulation of 
facts. 


Objectives Endorsed 

With all of these objectives, I 
am in hearty agreement. 

For too long a time we have 
been more interested in the teach- 
ing of our own special subject than 
in the well-rounded education of 
the individual pupil. 

May I quote from Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s writings on the subject of 
a good teacher. “‘A man is not 
qualified for a professorship, know- 
ing nothing but merely his own 
profession. He should be other- 
wise well educated, able to converse 
understandingly with scientific 
men, and to assist in the councils 
of the faculty on any subject.” 
In other words, a teacher must be 
so trained that she will see the in- 
ter-relationships between the fields 
of knowledge. All of this is fine. 

Now, let us examine the other 
side of the picture. A substantial 
part of the general public, many 
school officials, many teachers have 
become convinced that revolution- 
ary changes have been insisted 
upon in the curriculum and in 
teaching methods; that we must 
no longer have organized courses 
in subject matter fields; that pupils 
must no longer be forced to work 
but must be allowed to do as they 
please; that we must sacrifice thor- 
oughness for a smattering of in- 
formation in many fields; that a 
child must not be taught to learn 
to read until he expresses a desire 
to learn to read. I could go on 
ad infinitum with a listing of these 
opinions. 


Constant Improvement, the Goal 

My own position is this. I do 
not believe in wholesale revolu- 
tionary changes. I do not believe 
in making an experimental labora- 
tory of a state’s public school sys- 
tem. I do believe in evolutionary 
methods. Step by step every one 
of us must be constantly alert to 
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try new methods that may im- 
prove our work. We must never 
believe that our plan is the best 
possible plan. Our goal must be 
progress. 

The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State 
Department of Education are not 
only charged with the responsibil- 
ity of seeing to it that school laws 
and the regulations of the State 
Board of Education are enforced 
but they are under obligation to 
provide leadership in education. 
This does not mean that any one 
plan of procedure is to be advo- 
cated and forced upon the teach- 
ers of Virginia. 

It does mean that the services of 
the staff of the Department shall 
be available to city and county 
school boards, in so far as means 
permit, and that with the under- 
standing and approval of the di- 
vision superintendents of schools, 
assistance will be given to each and 
every teacher in each and every 
school in the Commonwealth. 

No teacher should be forced to 
give up old methods until she is 
convinced that by so doing she 
can make her teaching more effec- 
tive. No one should feel it neces- 
sary to give lip service to any plan 
in which she does not believe. So 
long as she is open-minded, eager 
in her search for improvement. all 
will be well. 


The so-called ‘new curricu- 
lum’’, or more properly the revised 
curriculum, and recently advocated 
methods of teaching must stand or 
fall in accordance with the results 
produced in well-trained minds, 
strong and healthy bodies, and so- 
cially well-adjusted citizens. 


To have varying points of view 
among school people is a fine thing 
—it makes for progress. Tolerance 
of the opinions of others is also 
fine. Standardization carried too 
far is not consistent with Democ- 
racy. The personality of each 
teacher is important. We must 
have steady progress in all schools 
of the State. I am far more inter- 
ested in this than in some spectacu- 
lar achievements in a few places— 
valuable as they may prove to be. 


We must insist upon thorough- 
ness throughout. This means some 
old-fashioned drill, but not all 
drill. It means planning units of 
work far in advance. It means see- 
ing to it that our students not only 
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acquire knowledge but that they 
know how to apply the knowledge 
that they have gained. 

It is high time that high school 
workers cease blaming elementary 
teachers for the shortcomings of 
their pupils. And it is high time 
that college professors become more 
charitable toward high school 
workers. All are engaged in one 
important task and each should 
cast out the beam that may be in 
his own eye before attempting to 
cast out the mote from his broth- 
er’s eye. There is much evidence 
that there is increasing interest 
among members of each group in 
the problems of the others. There 
is a growing desire to be of assist- 
ance to one another. In other 
words, there is more constructive 
and less destructive criticism—great 
good will result inevitably. 


Provision for the Gifted 

In our efforts to broaden and to 
interrelate school offerings and to 
adapt them to the varying needs of 
individual pupils—in other words, 
to democratize the entire process— 
the gifted pupil must not be neg- 
lected. Here is much of our poten- 
tial leadership for the nation. This 
type of student must not be held 
back and treated as an average stu- 
dent. Of course no one would con- 
sciously neglect him, but so often 
in the past no provision has been 
made for the less-privileged and 
now in our efforts to take care of 
this type, we may neglect the 
other. 

Our aim should not be to reduce 
failures by lowering our school 
standards. On the other hand, we 
must try to teach so well and in- 
sist upon such thorough work that 
pupils’ interest will be aroused and 
as a by-product there will be fewer 
failures, and all Virginia boys and 
girls will give evidence of the 
growth that is the objective of all 
good teaching. 


The Work of the Past Year 
And now may I report to you 
briefly upon the work of the sev- 
eral divisions of the State Depart- 
ment of Education during the past 
year, and comment upon some of 
our plans for the future. 


Improvement of Instruction. 
The Division of Instruction has 
held many conferences with a view 
to further improvement of teach- 
ing. Assistance has been provided 


for additional supervision of in- 
struction in some of the school di- 
visions—notably through employ- 
ing directors of instruction, high 
school supervisors, and high school 
counselors connected with some of 
the colleges. 

A new Manual of Administra- 
tion for High Schools has been 
prepared by certain members of 
this association under the direction 
of the Supervisor of Secondary 
Education and his associates and is 
now being reviewed before publi- 
cation. 

The consolidation of high 
schools has continued. It is hoped 
that wherever consolidation is car- 
ried out it may mean more than 
simply bringing larger numbers of 
pupils under one roof. It should 
mean broader offerings, better 
adapted to the needs of all types 
of students, with emphasis upon 
qualitative standards. 


In elementary education, study 
of improved methods has contin- 
ued. There has been interesting 
work done by elementary teachers 
in co-operation with teachers of 
vocational agriculture and home 
economics, and in special educa- 
tion. 


Elementary supervisors were 
employed in five additional coun- 
ties during the year. There are 
now white elementary supervisors 
in seventy-four counties and in 
eight cities. 

Music Education. Steady prog- 
ress has been made in music edu- 
cation. Nothing can do more to 
enrich the lives of the people of 
Virginia than to develop an ap- 
preciation of music. There is no 
plan to develop professional mu- 
sicians in the public schools. I 
should like to read a part of the 
report of the State Supervisor of 
Music. 

“In considering a more adequate State- 
wide curriculum, much emphasis was 
placed on the need for music and art ex- 
periences in the lives of children. Some 
schools in the State were giving their pu- 
pils an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the fine arts, but by and 
large provision for instruction in this 
vast area of learning was being neglected. 
The planning and study by hundreds of 
school people and laymen from all walks 
of life, that followed the inauguration of 
the curriculum program, resulted in a 
clear-cut resolve to make more experiences 
in music and the other fine arts available 
for the children in the Virginia schools. 
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The Federated Music Clubs of Virginia, 
as well as many other interested organiza- 
tions and individuals not directly connected 
with the State school system, worked un- 
tiringly for the inclusion of more fine arts 
experiences in the school offerings. In 
1936, at the request of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the legisla- 
ture provided for the employment of a 
State Supervisor of Music and Art in the 
State Department of Education. This 
supervisor was entrusted with the inaugu- 
ration and planning of a music program 
for all of the children in the schools of 
the State, and was also authorized to en- 
courage the broader use of all of the fine 
arts in the curriculum of the State Schools. 

“With the co-operation of the school 
teachers and school administrators of the 
State, as well as many interested laymen, 
the following progress has been made in 
the music and fine arts program during 
the past five years: 

“A comprehensive study made of the 
status of music education in the public 
schools and colleges under the State Board 
of Education. 

“A high school music festival carried 
on each year with more than 20,000 
white and Negro high school children 
Participating. These festivals have resulted 
in greatly improved music instruction in 
the secondary schools. 

“A Tentative Course of Study in Music 
for Elementary and High Schools prepared, 
published, and placed in the schools. 
Twelve short courses (music clinics for 
teachers) given during the summer at the 
four teachers’ colleges under the State 
Board of Education. 

“Assistance has been given in the estab- 
lishment of in-service extension courses 
in music for teachers. These courses from 
the University of Virginia and other col- 
leges have reached more than a thousand 
teachers in the elementary schools, and 
have contributed in a marked degree to 
the improvement of music instruction in 
the schools. 

“Aid has been given colleges in the re- 
vision and enrichment of their music 
courses of study. Teachers of music have 
been added to all of the teacher-training 
institutions of the State in the past five 
years. Requirements in music for gradua- 
tion have been raised in all of these schools. 

“Inaugurated a high school vocal camp 
in the summer of 1940. Plans completed 
for a similar camp in the summer of 1941. 
This camp to include also a workshop for 
school music teachers. Assisted in the 
planning and organization of a high school 
band camp to be held during the summer 
of 1941. 

“Visits have been made to the schools 
in more than seventy divisions, and the 
music programs in the schools evaluated. 
Help given to some fifty county divisions 
in setting up minimum programs of music 
for the elementary schools. Many county 
elementary music festivals have been held 
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as a result of this work. 

‘‘The unfortunate lack of music ma- 
terials in the schools of the State has been 
gradually taken care of through State, 
county, and local financial help. The 
State music supervisor has been responsible 
for the administration of the State-aid 
available for music equipment. 

“‘Art and drama meetings have been at- 
tended and contact with the teachers in 
these fields maintained. 

“Assistance has been given in securing 
teachers of music for the various school 
divisions. In 1936 there were sixty-eight 
full-time music teachers employed in the 
schools of Virginia. Today there are more 
than one hundred and fifty teachers of 
music giving their entire time to music in- 
struction. More than two hundred and 
fifty part-time music teachers have been 
added to the State’s instructional staff 
since 1936. 

“In 1936 considerably less than half 
of the elementary school children were en- 
joying a planned program of music. To- 
day more than eighty per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools are presenting music reg- 
ularly in their programs of study.” 


Health Education. Progress 
was made during the year in phy- 
sical education, in health education, 
and in safety education. The phy- 
sical education program has been 
better adapted to pupil needs. In- 
terest and facility in sports which 
have a carry-over value in later 
life are increasing. “Teachers are 
becoming more conscious of the 
need for safety instruction. —Two 
thousand four hundred and thirteen 
school busses transported 168,846 
pupils 65,581 miles per day, with 
only 106 accidents, eleven seriously 
injured and no deaths—a good 
record. 

School sanitation is better. There 
has been improved practice on the 
part of the teacher in locating phy- 
sical defects. This program must 
be strengthened. 

School Building. The Division 
of School Buildings has continued 
to render the fine type of service 
that has resulted in the buildings 
that are in use all over the State. 


“School building construction during 
the past year, while larger in volume than 
the previous year, is somewhat below the 
normal average. The heavy demand for 
materials and skilled labor in connection 
with the Defense Program has practically 
limited school building construction to 
new buildings that are essential, with lit- 
tle activity on construction that can be 
postponed. The Division has actively dis- 
couraged school building construction that 
can wait without serious results to the edu- 





cational program until materials and skilled 
labor can be released from Defense con- 
struction. . 

“The demand for increased schoolhous- 
ing facilities in the Defense areas will in 
itself constitute a large school building 
program during the coming year. It is esti- 
mated that Virginia will need to expend 
approximately $5,000,000 on new school 
building construction to accommodate the 
children of Defense workers in the con- 
centrated Defense areas in Virginia. This 
is particularly true in the Hampton Roads 
and Northern Virginia areas.” 

Teacher Education—‘‘Progress in 
advancing the standards of certification 
can be shown only by contrasting current 
figures with those of past years, but it 
should be clearly understood that the steps 
taken to raise standards are the result of 
long time planning, and that the founda- 
tion for much of the progress made in the 
last decade was laid in the previous decade. 
During the year 1940-41, 79.6 per cent 
of the white teachers to whom certificates 
were issued held degrees from accredited 
colleges, whereas ten years ago the corre- 
sponding figure was 43.2 per cent. In the 
case of Negro teachers, the increase in the 
proportion of certificates based on college 
degrees is even more impressive. In 1940- 
41 this was 74.3 per cent (nearly equal 
to the figure for white teachers) and in 
1930-31 it was 20.3 per cent. 

“In 1940-41 only 18.4 per cent of the 
certificates issued were of the Normal Pro- 
fessional grade, and none of the lower 
grade was issued; whereas ten years earlier 
60 per cent of all certificates issued were of 
Normal Professional or lower grade.”’ 


There has been some shortage of 
teachers in many parts of the State. 
This situation has been cared for 
partially by the employment of 
married teachers. 


Vocational Education. Steady 
progress and increased interest has 
marked the work in agriculture, 
homemaking, and in trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

These divisions have carried a 
heavy load in connection with the 
training of workers for the Defense 
industries. Classes have been set 
up all over the State and these 
classes are turning out much needed 
men trained for special work in the 
national emergency. These classes 
may be of more far-reaching sig- 
nificance than as emergency meas- 
ures. They may so demonstrate 
the possibilities of vocational edu- 
cation that a great system of trade 
schools may be developed in the 
years to come. 

The State Department now has 
a Supervisor of Distributive 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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“Millionaires” of 1950 


HE children of today, who 
will inherit the world of to- 
morrow, face a challenging 
legacy. To a large extent they 
must be prepared to build anew, to 
new standards. Our war-torn eco- 
nomic structure will need a basic 
overhauling. Better materials and 
better workmanship will be re- 
quired. The very blueprints, the 
very tools must be better. 

Money, like other values, will 
have a new meaning and a new 
use. In that less selfish, more co- 
operative post-war world it will 
count even more than now. It will 
be not only a receipt for work 
done, for goods sold, but a badge 
of merit and a reward for vision. 

Educators have long recognized 
that more training is required for 
the proper employment of money, 
whether made or inherited. “‘Mil- 
lionaires’’ of 1950 and onwards, 
because of what is being taught 
them as children in the public 
schools today, will be better able 
to utilize money for their own and 
for the national welfare. 

Wealth will, in this more en- 
lightened day ahead of us, become 
the measure of public service, 
rather than of private gain. To- 
morrow the man or woman who 
makes or inherits a fortune will 
not be the owner, but the trustee, 
of that fortune, administering it 
for the general good, and paying 
himself or herself liberal, but not 
extravagant, wages. Nor will there 
be any unmerited poverty. The 
worker, the farmer, the scholar, 
the dreamer—all who do their 
share—whatever their abilities or 
handicaps, will be well paid. 

Gold, the present basis for our 
currency, must re-prove its worth. 
Either it must go out into that 
busy world of tomorrow and take 
its place as a working medium of 
exchange, or our children must 
find some substitute for gold. It is 
not the medium, but the exchange 
itself, which is important. 

If gold will not, or cannot, 
measure up to its opportunities in 
the world of tomorrow, our chil- 
dren must find some medium of 
exchange which will. But money 
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will still be money, by whatever 
name, and those who have mas- 
tered its new meaning and its new 
use will be the leaders, the million- 
aires, in this new world. 

What is being done for the chil- 
dren of today, to prepare them for 
that challenging legacy? One an- 
swer is in the public schools, in a 
rather surprising new subject. To 
the three “‘R’’s of yesterday has 
been added a modern ‘‘S’’—Sav- 
ing. This isn’t the only letter the 
alphabet has contributed to peda- 
gogy since Grandpa sat on a log 
bench in the little red schoolhouse, 
but it is the newest and most im- 
portant one. Thrift Guidance is 
the textbook name of the subject: 
a natural outgrowth of the school 
bank idea, it now seeks a place on 
the curriculum along with manual 
training and domestic science. 

Already, in one form or another, 
this subject is being taught in the 
public schools of forty states and 
the District of Columbia. Tomor- 
row will see it compulsory in every 
tax-supported educational institu- 
tion in the country. Already three 
million pupils, in ten thousand 
schools, carry with American banks 
some fifteen million dollars, ac- 
cording to records kept by the 
American Bankers Association, 
while educators envisage the day 
when thirty million pupils in one 
hundred thousand schools will 
boost that figure to a billion dol- 
lars. 

Particularly since thrift has be- 
come vital to national defense, this 
movement has found favor with 
parents as well as teachers. All 
thinking people are convinced that 
something drastic will have to be 
done, if the coming years are to 
offer more than an empty inher- 
itance for our children. They are 
convinced that thrift, the only 
basis for a sound economy, will 


have to be preached and practiced 
as never before, or when the war 
is over there won’t even be enough 
money left to buy the building 
materials for that brave new world, 
much less pay wages to the build- 
ers. 

Of another fact, too, all think- 
ing people are convinced. The days 
of sudden fortunes are over. Mil- 
lionaires of 1950 and onwards 
aren't going to make ‘“‘killings’’ in 
Wall Street. Neither are they going 
to find gold in Alaska nor strike 
oil in Texas. Not most of them, 
anyhow. They will have to earn 
their money the slow way; so they 
might as well get started by learn- 
ing that the surest method of mak- 
ing a dollar is to make—and save 
—ten dimes. 

This means getting back to first 
principles, and following the old- 
fashioned thrift ways of the men 
and women who pioneered this 
country. Not bad ways, they were. 
And our children will have at least 
one marked advantage: they won't 
need to learn their thrift in the 
school of experience. They will 
have it taught them in the class- 
room, along with their Reading 
and ’Riting and ’Rithmetic. Then, 
when they graduate, they will have 
two assets those early Americans 
never had: in their banks a sizeable 
sum of money, and in their heads 
a knowledge of what it means and 
how to use it. 

Billy Jones is not worrying 
much about the future, though his 
dad was still on Work Relief when 
Billy graduated from Polytechnic 
High last June. Billy had $237.80 
in the bank and would have quite a 
bit more when he got through his 
summer vacation in a war muni- 
tions plant. He is going to college 
this autumn and will try to work 
his way through. He will do it, 
too. He is wide awake and “‘has 
what it takes.’” He has learned the 
value of money and will make one 
dollar do what some boys could 
not accomplish with five. When 
he gets his diploma, Billy will find 
a job—and make good. He will 
be one of those ‘‘millionaires’’ of 
1950. 
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Betty Smith is not worrying 
much about the future, either, yet 
she has no father and her widowed 
mother has struggled for years to 
get along. Betty also had a little 
savings account—$122.43 at the 
end of June—and it certainly was 
no less this autumn when she got 
back from camp, where she held a 
junior councilor’s post. Next year 
she will graduate from Commer- 
cial High, a trained stenographer, 
and she will not be long in finding 
work. Why? Not because she is 
pretty, which she is, but because 
she has grit and common sense; 
she’ll make some boy a good wife 
some day, too. Meanwhile, she 
will repay her mother for those 
sacrifices, and make life easier for 
her. 


Multiply Billy Jones and Betty 
Smith by the hundreds, in dozens 
of states and thousands of schools, 
and you get the picture of Thrift 
Guidance. 


While several thrift education 
systems operate in the United 
States, the one generally followed 
aims to satisfy three conditions: 
first, to make the mechanics of 
saving simple, but definite; second, 
to reduce to a minimum the work 
and responsibility of the teacher; 
third, to endow school savings 
with a maximum of educational 
value. 


This system requires that depos- 
its be made on a certain day each 
week—‘‘Bank Day’’—either at the 
school or at some local bank. The 
deposits are credited on a card until 
they reach a sum necessary for 
issuance of a passbook—usually 
$1.00. Interest is allowed and 
withdrawals may be made at any 
time, subject to approval by par- 
ents or teachers. Special emphasis 
is placed on thrift in all classrooms 
during Bank Day, though some 
instruction is given every day on 
allied topics. 


Director Helen McKeon, of 
Thrift Guidance in the New York 
City schools, favors the envelope 
deposit system. Under this system 
the children put their money in 
envelopes marked with name, ac- 
count number, and amount of de- 
posit, together with passbook if 
issued. At a set time each week, 
each teacher collects all the envel- 
opes, and puts them into one large 
envelope marked with her name 
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and class number. A representative 
of some neighborhood bank then 
calls at each classroom, collects the 
large envelopes, and takes the 
money to the bank, where the 
bookkeeping is done. Passbooks 
are returned later in the week, with 
deposits credited. 


Director Avery J. Gray, of the 
Los Angeles School Savings Asso- 
ciation, has the children use small 
metal coin-boxes. At stated inter- 
vals, those who have saved $1.00 
or more are conducted to the bank 
by a thrift captain, and there they 
make their deposits. It is believed 
that the children are given a more 
rounded sense of what the saving 
of money really involves by this 
system. 


A further development of the 
same idea may be found in ‘The 
Bank for Little Folks,’’ a unique 
branch of the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, located at Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts. Here is a 
children’s own bank, set off as a 
unit, giving it the appearance of a 
separate institution. The tellers’ 
windows and counters are built 
low, being, in fact, only thirty 
inches high, to enable tomorrow’s 
millionaires to transact their busi- 
ness without standing on tiptoe. 
That miniature bank even provides 
diminutive chairs, just the right 
size for those young capitalists. 


Thrift Guidance is teaching 
modern youngsters not only the 
value of money, but a lot of things 
about it their fathers never knew 
and are never apt to know. They 
are learning the history of money, 
for instance, and that it ts an 
instrument of civilization, to be 
saved and put to work, rather than 
merely made and spent. They are 
learning a new arithmetic, an arith- 
metic which goes far beyond the 
mere counting of currency, and 
shows how the wise use of money 
employs labor and turns the wheels 
of industry. Every dollar saved, 
they are learning, is a dollar-plus 
at the end of the year. 


Often young capitalists start 
their small fortunes by doing odd 
jobs around the house. Tommy, for 
instance, shines his father’s shoes. 
The price is a nickel, but his dad 
gets as good as a ten-cent shine. 
Both benefit, and the nickels go 
tinkling into the school bank. 
Even little Ruth has a source of 





revenue. She shells the peas and 
does small chores for her mother, 
on a so-much-per-job basis, and 
the pennies go tinkling after Tom- 
my’s nickels. 

Not only the home itself, but 
the whole town is a source of reve- 
nue for alert youngsters who work 
to save. Ralph, in a remote vil- 
lage in Maine, was clever with 
electrical things. By wiring door- 
bells, repairing flat-irons, and do- 
ing like tinkerings, he was able to 
get together enough to put himself 
through high school, and later to 
open a radio shop in Portland. 
And Phil, who ran a news route 
in Chicago, and put his pennies in 
the school bank, now owns the 
stationery store of the man who 
used to employ him. 


As long as there are Tommies, 
Ruths, Ralphs, and Phils in the 
land, with a forward-looking 
school training behind them, en- 
couraging and guiding their thrift, 
there is hope for a new, under- 
standing of the purpose and value 
of money. This subject, as it is 
taught today, is instilling a new 
concept of money in the minds of 
our young folks; they cannot but 
be better, happier, more useful citi- 
zens when they grow up. 

For habits of thrift, like any 
other habits once firmly fixed, are 
not readily thrown off. And if 
rugged individualism is to become 
a little less rugged in the years 
ahead, certainly these young ‘‘mil- 
lionaires’’ of the future are being 
well trained for the big social task 
ahead of them. 


Thrift Gidance in some instances 
is doing the parents a lot of good, 
too. Frequently a child’s bank ac- 
count has not only prevented fam- 
ily evictions from a rented apart- 
ment, but actually saved a home 
from foreclosure. Or once a home 
was lost, that little nest egg has 
made it possible to put a down 
payment on another, and perhaps 
on a better home. 


The Anderson family had hard 
luck in the Oklahoma Dust Bowl 
a few years back, had to give up 
their little farm and move to Min- 
nesota, where the father was finally 
able to get work in a feed store. 
There were eight children, the old- 
est sixteen, and not very much to 
save on—yet every child of school 
age opened a bank account, and 
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saved. The result is that today the 
family is back in Oklahoma, on a 
bigger, finer farm, prosperous at 
last. 

The example of Thrift Guid- 
ance, introduced into the homes by 
these ambitious children has had a 
restraining effect on parents. Sums 
aggregating millions, formerly lost 
in extravagance, mismanagement, 
unprofitable business ventures, 
fraudulent stocks and so on, are 
now being banked. Children are 
making it much harder to fool 
their parents. The next generation 
is going to be difficult ground for 
the confidence man. 

Something else is happening, 
too. Parents of children who keep 
school savings accounts are losing 
their fear of the banks. Not even 
the banking insurance law could 
accomplish as much in this direc- 
tion as the youngsters have done, 


particularly among the foreign- 
born population. In the past few 
years, untold millions have come 
out of the sock, from under the 
mattress, and gone into the banks, 
safe from robbery, and earning in- 
terest at last. 

Children have been instrumental 
not only in getting their parents 
to deposit money in the banks, but 
also in keeping it there. It is well 
known and well appreciated by 
bankers that many disastrous bank 
runs were averted by children, just 
before the “Bank Holiday” of 
1933. They had their own money 
in the banks, had been taught it 
was safe there. Why shouldn’t 
their parents’ money be safe? So 
it was. 

Just as the banks have come 
through the Depression years 
stronger and more progressive, 
with more faith in themselves and 





in the future of our democratic in- 
stitutions, so has school banking 
vindicated itself, emerged as a na- 
tional ‘‘must” subject in the pub- 
lic schools—Thrift Guidance, 
young and tomorrow-minded. 

We need that kind of vigor. To- 
day the American way of life is 
being tested. Many of the older 
minds are full of doubt. They 
mistake the backwash of war, with 
its spume of sick ideologies, for 
the wave of the future. But our 
children who have learned the new 
meaning and use of money are not 
deceived. They know this wave is 
yet to come. When it does, they 
will fling themselves upon its crest, 
ride triumphantly down that long, 
clean swell into the world of to- 
morrow—'‘millionaires’’ of 1950 
and onwards. 

Meanwhile they save their pen- 
nies to buy their surfboards. 


Virginia’s Program of Public Education 


Education. Valuable work is being 
done in the important field of re- 
tail selling. 

School Libraries. School Li- 
braries have continued to develop. 
Outstanding accomplishments are 
that at present one hundred and 
fifty-six junior and senior high 
schools have libraries that contain 
two thousand volumes or more 
each. 

Additional trained librarians 
have been employed in accordance 
with State standards. This insures 
proper use of the books and much 
wider reading on the part of pu- 
pils. The school libraries are serv- 
ing the adults of the communities 
as well as school children wherever 
county or regional libraries have 
not been established. 

This fall the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education, created in 1940, 
has been placed under the Division 
of School Libraries and Textbooks. 
Plans have been perfected for mak- 
ing these aids to teaching available 
from centers established not only 
in Richmond but at other points. 

Special Education. In the field 
of Rehabilitation Education, 1,174 
Virginia men and women with 
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permanent physical handicaps, 
were trained. Instead of remaining 
as charges upon the public or their 
families the earnings of these in- 
dividuals have many times over 
paid for the investment of State 
and Federal funds. 

Special Education programs have 
continued to offer opportunities to 
handicapped or maladjusted chil- 
dren. 

The Adult Education Division 
has provided special classes for 
those who have had limited oppor- 
tunities in the past. This work 
has been done not only in schools 
functioning as community centers 
but in CCC camps, at sanatoria, 
etc. Guidance programs are devel- 
oping rapidly and are furnishing 
occupational and educational in- 
formation and aiding individuals 
to adjust themselves socially and 
professionally. 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation will continue through its 
Research Division to make studies 
of school facilities as a basis for 
improvement. 

Legislative Program 

The Virginia Education Associ- 

ation has provided splendid leader- 


ship in recent years in many direc- 
tions. 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation is in sympathy with the ob- 
jectives of the Association, and be- 
lieves with the Association that 
since there can be no good schools 
without good teachers, salaries 
must be adequate to attract to the 
teaching profession and to hold in 
the profession the best brains pro- 
duced by the Commonwealth. To 
this end we shall continue to strive 
for legislative support for the 
Three-Point Program of the As- 
sociation: 

1. Increased appropriations for 
instruction from State funds. 

2. A sound retirement plan. 

3. Free textbooks. 

May I add that I shall advocate 
further strengthening of the work 
in vocational education, and I shall 
make an earnest attempt to wipe 
out the curse of illiteracy that is 
inconsistent with the maintenance 
of a democratic society. 

Finally, as your State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, I 
pledge you whatever ability I may 
possess in our work for education 
in Virginia. 
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Are Superior Students Neglected? 
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which lie ahead for America, 
as for the rest of the world, 
the great need will be for lead- 
ership compounded of intelligence 
and good will. Who will supply 
such leadership? Will it spring up 
as if by magic to meet the need, 
or must it be carefully and syste- 
matically trained over a period of 
years in the nation’s schools? If 
careful training is necessary, are 
American secondary schools doing 
all they can to provide such train- 
ing for students whose capacity for 
good leadership is greatest? 
It may seem strange to raise such 
a question about an institution 
which for many decades was de- 
voted almost exclusively to the ed- 
ucation of academically superior 
pupils. However, the gradual low- 
ering of academic standards and 
the modification of curriculums to 
care for an increasing proportion 
of less capable pupils have per- 
mitted many youngsters of supe- 
rior ability to “‘get by” with far 
less than their highest possible 
achievements. Of special interest 
in connection with this problem 
is a recent survey of opinions and 
practices with respect to the educa- 
tion of superior students in more 
than a thousand junior and senior 
high schools throughout the na- 
tion.! 


School Provisions in General 

While nine out of every ten 
schools reported that their provi- 
sions for superior students differ in 
some respect from those made for 
average students, fewer than half 
the schools are following any one 
of the general practices inquired 
about. The most common of these 
practices in senior high schools in- 
clude permitting superior students 
to carry more courses at a time 
than the average student, giving 
them individualized instruction 
and guidance within classes con- 
taining average students, and hold- 
ing them to higher standards of 
achievement. The junior high 
7) National Education Association, Research 
Division. “‘High-School Methods with Superior 


Students.” Research Bulletin 19: 153-200; Sep- 
tember, 1941. 
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schools are less inclined to vary the 
number of courses for the brighter 
pupils and more inclined to place 
them in separate classes. Among 
the least frequent in both types of 
schools are the practices of varying 
the amount or kind of participa- 
tion in extracurriculum activities, 
providing a special curriculum ex- 
tending through several school 
years, and shortening the time re- 
quired for graduation. 


Major Conclusions of the Survey 

The chief conclusions of the 
study may be stated briefly as fol- 
lows: 

1. High school principals and 
psychologists agree that superior 
students should be given especially 
enriched programs of class work. 

2. Although school principals 
seem overwhelmingly opposed to 
letting bright pupils graduate in 
less than the usual time, most psy- 
chologists believe that the question 
of acceleration in school should be 
decided according to the mental, 
physical, and social maturity of 
the individual student. 

3. A varied offering of elective 
subjects tends to produce a natural 
grouping of pupils according to 
interests and abilities, but it cannot 
be depended upon to reduce the 
spread of ability within classes as 
much as a well-administered plan 
of ability grouping or special 
classes. While a majority of senior 
high school principals favor giving 
bright youngsters unusual freedom 
in the selection of courses and per- 
mitting them to carry more than 
the usual number of subjects at a 
time, there is by no means com- 
plete agreement on the wisdom of 
these procedures. 

4. Students of exceptional abil- 
ity in a particular field, such as 
music, art, or foreign language, 
should have more courses in that 
field than the average student. 

5. Under favorable conditions, 
the placement of superior students 
in separate classes can markedly fa- 
cilitate both enrichment of the cur- 
riculum and rapid advancement for 
such students. It remains a ques- 


tion whether the social and emo- 
tional disadvantages of ability 
grouping generally outweigh its 
intellectual advantages. In the in- 
dividual school the answer prob- 
ably depends in large measure upon 
the insight and skill of the teach- 
ers and upon out-of-class provi- 
sions for the association of chil- 
dren from all ability levels. 

6. If superior students are to 
be placed in separate classes, the 
grouping should be based on all 
the pertinent information available 
—not on intelligence test scores 
alone. Moreover, the plan should 
be flexible enough to permit the 
ready transfer of students from 
one group to another whenever ad- 
visable. 

7. Whether superior students 
are placed in separate classes or not, 
curriculum enrichment for them 
should involve changes in both 
content and teaching method. The 
typical college preparatory curricu- 
lum may provide enough potential 
enrichment for most superior stu- 
dents, but special efforts are usually 
necessary to make such enrichment 
a reality in schools composed large- 
ly of average and inferior students. 

8. While the opinions of high 
school principals seem rather even- 
ly divided on whether superior 
students need teachers with special 
qualifications, most prominent 
writers in the field agree that the 
following characteristics are needed 
to an unusual degree in teaching 
children of exceptional ability: 
high general or special ability, a 
large stock of pertinent informa- 
tion, good health, freedom from 
envy of persons with superior tal- 
ents, training in the psychology 
and treatment of superior children, 
and successful previous experience 
in teaching. 

9. Extracurriculum activities 
have an important part to play in 
the education of superior students. 
Successful participation in such ac- 
tivities, however, should not re- 
lieve the better students of respon- 
sibility for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the classroom. 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Teacher Supply and Demand in Virginia 


EDWARD ALVEY, Jr. 


Dean, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


HE Research Division of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion has just completed for 
the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through 
Education a survey of the effect of 
the defense program on teacher 
supply and demand. A nation- 
wide shortage of teachers for the 
elementary grades and for special- 
ized high school subjects, such as 
commerce and industrial arts, is 
revealed. The data were compiled 
from questionnaires returned by 
233 directors of placement bureaus 
throughout the United States. The 
reports of 34 state departments of 
education agreed closely with the 
replies of placement bureau offi- 
cials. 

The experiences of one college 
placement bureau in Virginia offer 
further evidence of the acute short- 
age of teachers in certain fields. 
During the summer and early fall 
of 1941, the Placement Bureau of 


Mary Washington College received 
345 written and telegraphed re- 
quests to recommend teachers. An 
analysis of these requests affords 
some interesting data on teacher 
supply and demand in Virginia. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
include in this analysis the requests 
for teachers made in person by 
superintendents who called at the 
Placement Office or requests made 
by long distance telephone which, 
in the two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of schools, 
reached an average of three a day. 

The tabulation below shows: 
(1) written requests for teachers, 
distributed according to the major 
field they were expected to teach; 
(2) the number of 1941 gradu- 
ates majoring in that field; (3) 
the number of times those gradu- 
ates and other qualified candidates 
were recommended; (4) the num- 
ber of 1941 graduates accepting 
teaching positions in that field; 


(5) the additional requests re- 
ceived after all graduates majoring 
in that field had been placed. 

It will be noted that 345 writ- 
ten requests to recommend teachers 
were received. A total of 209 rec- 
ommendations were made. These 
recommendations included not 
only the 101 June graduates who 
desired teaching positions but also 
graduates of former years who 
wished to change positions and 
graduates of other colleges who 
had attended summer school at 
Mary Washington College. The 
table does not include the place- 
ment of 39 alumnae in new posi- 
tions, mainly in city school sys- 
tems, where experience was a nec- 
essary qualification. 


Shortage of Elementary 
Teachers 
It is evident that the demand for 
commercial and elementary teachers 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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tNorte: All 147 of the June, 1941, graduates who wished positions were placed. Of the 46 students who did 
not accept teaching positions, 26 are in office positions, chiefly with the Federal government (including all 20 of 
the majors in commerce who are not teaching); 10 are in commercial food service; 5 are married; and 5 are enrolled 
at other institutions for advanced study. 


Three of the majors in physical education, two of those in English, and one of those in history are teaching 


in the sixth and seventh grades. 
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Sidelights of the 1940 Census 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
Radford State Teachers College 


HE purpose of this paper is 
to give some statistics taken 
from the 1940 census that 
the author hopes will prove helpful 
to rural teachers as.a quick reference. 
The exact figures are given not to 
be remembered but for accuracy. 
In speaking of the population of 
the United States, for instance, it 
is better to use round numbers— 
total population, 131 million, 74 
million urban, and 57 million ru- 
ral. Teachers should find many 
occasions to use these figures. 
Following these statistics some 
interpretations are made by the 
author. 


Interpretation 

The 1940 census reveals some 
very interesting facts. Our popu- 
lation has now grown to 131 mil- 
lion, 74 million urban and 57 
million rural. In 1820, we were 
only 4.9 per cent urban; now we 
are 56.5 per cent urban and 43.5 
per cent rural. Our urban popula- 
tion is still growing faster than 
our rural population. Between 
1930 and 1940 our urban popu- 
lation increased 7.9 per cent while 
our rural population increased only 
6.4 per cent. Soon we shall prob- 
ably find a proper balance between 
rural and urban populations. 


STATISTICS—1940 CENSUS 


UNITED STATES 


1. Population of the United States ..... 131,669,275 
SS ee 74,423,702 
ne ee ee 57 e804 > 
4. Per cent of population urban ..............--5 0 eee ees 56.5 
5. Per cent of population rural .......... 43.5 
6. Per cent of increase in total population 1930-1940 bp 
Pe III og ik ooo oe co sae gee eee es 6,069,789 
8. Number of acres per farm .......... 174 
9. Number of acres in farms .......... 1,060,507,355 
10. Number of acres harvested in 1940 ........... 321,757,900 
EEO TO Pee eee eee Te ee $33,644,263,247 
12. Number of workers in U. S. 14 years of age and over 52,840,000 
13. Number at work when the census was taken ...... 44,049,743 
14. Number employed when census was taken ...... 45,350,430 
15. Number absent from job when census was taken . 1,300,687 
16. Number seeking work when census was taken .............. 5,110,270 
17. Number of occupied home dwelling units ..... 34,861,625 
SS ee ee 20,598,506 
SO Pemeeeee Wir GUNN PONE IGN. 5. nn cc tee cee ss wun 14,263,119 
20. Average family for the U. S. 3.8, for urban families 3.6, for rural 
families 4.0. 
pe ee eee eee ee 3,026,789 
22. Number of people per square mile ...........--.000 eee 43.5 
VIRGINIA 
ae ee ee ee ee 2,677,773 
2. Menl popeietion GE Viegimia .... 1. ccc cee wnenaes 1,733,098 
Nk ann a sh oe e's o's es de od bw Oe we ee 944,675 
4. Per cent of Virginia rural .... 64.7 
5. Per cent of Virginia urban ................ 35.3 
6. Per cent of increase (1930-40) .............. 10.6 
7. Population per square mile ...........-..-.545- 67.1 
S. Land avea Of Viepimes im equare miles... ... 2... 6.05 ess 39,899 
9. Increase in population between 1930-40 was 10.6%;between 
1920-30, 4.9% 
10. Number of farms in Virginia ................ 174,899 
11. Average number of acres per farm ............ 94 
12. Number of acres in Virginia farms ......... 16,446,703 
13. Number of occupied homes in Virginia 627,550 
4.3 


14. Average size of homes in Virginia . . 
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Another interesting fact revealed 
by the 1940 census is the number 
of farms we have. The 1930 cen- 
sus gave us 6,288,648 farms, aver- 
aging 157 acres; the 1940 census 
gives us 6,096,789 farms, averag- 
ing 174 acres per farm. According 
to these figures the number of 
farms has been slowly decreasing, 
but the size of the farm has been 
slowly increasing. In Virginia, the 
number of farms has been slowly 
increasing, but the size has ben de- 
creasing. In 1930, the number of 
farms in Virginia was 170,000 
with the average size of 98 acres 
while in 1940 the number of 
farms was 174,889 with the aver- 
age size of 94 acres. 

For the nation as a whole, the 
number of acres in our farms is 
1,060,507,355. We speak of the 
number of acres as one billion. 
The value of the farms as fixed by 
the census is $33,644,263,247, or, 
in round numbers, 33 billion. 
While the number of acres in our 
farms is one billion, we harvested 
only 321 million acres in 1940. 

Virginia is still more rural than 
urban, the ratio being 64.7 per 
cent rural and 35.3 per cent urban. 
She is more densely populated than 
the United States as a whole, the 
ratio being 67.1 persons per square 
mile for Virginia and 43.5 persons 
per square mile for the average of 
the United States. 

Another thing in which Vir- 
ginia excels is the size of the fam- 
ily. The average family of the 
United States is 3.8 while the 
average family in Virginia is 4.3. 

Another interesting fact revealed 
by the 1940 census is that we have 
34 million home dwelling units, 
20 million urban and 14 million 
rural. To be exact the census gives 
us 34,861,625 occupied home 
dwelling units, 20,598,506 urban 
and 14,263,119 rural. The aver- 
age family of the United States is 
3.8 persons. The average urban 
family is 3.6 and the average rural 
family is 4.0. 

A third interesting fact revealed 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Section of Playground with four games in progress. 





Volley ball teams in action. Boys in playground ball to left. 


Every Pupil Makes the Team 


Bridgewater’s Program of 100 Per Cent Participation in Physical Education 


OR more than a decade a well 
F organized program of physi- 

cal education has been func- 
tioning in the Bridgewater High 
School. The plan now in opera- 
tion has been in the process of 
development for fifteen or more 
years, having had its inception 
during the twenties, when the late 
Marvin N. Suter was Director of 
Physical Education and Coach of 
Athletics. When the writer came 
to Bridgewater in 1930 a system 
of mass physical activity was in 
operation. Each year has seen some 
change of plan. Many of these 
changes have been of the experi- 
mental type. For instance, in the 
set-up during 1933-34, a decath- 
lon was instituted in the schedule, 
at which time each pupil was given 
tests in various skills and activities. 
An award was made to those who 
achieved certain established stand- 
ards. 


Ten years ago the formal was 
much more in evidence than it is to- 
day. Calisthenics were given a rather 
large place in the program. As the 
years have passed less time has been 
assigned to this phase and more 
emphasis is being given to freer 
play. We now use a variety of 
games, which are played between 
well organized and competing 
teams in the best of spirit and 
friendly rivalry. 
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BOYD J. GLICK 
Principal, Bridgewater High School 


Teams for All, Led by Pupils 

The entire high school student 
body is organized into sixteen 
teams. The school enrollment of 
220 gives, therefore, eight girls’ 
teams and eight boys’ teams, with 
a membership of 13-14 each. At 
least three methods have been used 
in selecting teams, each with about 
equal success. To line up the boys 
or the girls according to the weight 
or height, then numbering off by 
8’s is a scheme by which teams 
may be formed with a considerable 
degree of uniformity and equality 
of strength. Occasionally a supe- 
rior or a dub team will occur by 
chance, but remarkable uniformity 
is the rule. Another method, that 
of choosing, may be used in the 
spring after all new pupils are 
known. In this method one or 
two outstanding performers and 
leaders are chosen for the nucleus 
of each team. These are allowed 
choice by turn until all pupils are 
placed. 


Each team selects its own cap- 
tain and lieutenant. The captain 
is in general charge from the time 
the formation is set in the hall at 
the beginning of the period. He 
directs the movements of his team 
to and from the field and has gen- 
eral charge of the group during 
play. A boy and a girl major are 
elected whose duty is to assist in 


distributing balls and equipment 
and in keeping and posting daily 
total standings of the teams. As a 
whole, the students selected by the 
group assume the responsibility of 
leadership which the various offices 
carry, and to a remarkable degree 
the leadership and authority car- 
ried by the officers are recognized 
and respected by the team mem- 
bers. The high school teachers 
have assignments to various games, 
and serve as referees, score keepers 
or umpires, but rarely is the role 
of the teacher other than this. Re- 
quired participation, respect for 
rules and fair play are matters for 
which the groups themselves as- 
sume the responsibility. To be sure, 
situations occasionally will arise 
when advice or compulsion is nec- 
essary to correct. 


Scheduling of Games 


During the years many different 
games have been tried. Among 
those which we have used are: field 
ball, playground ball, speed ball, 
soccer ball, basketball, hockey, 
dodge ball, tag football, kick base- 
ball, volleyball and relays of vari- 
ous sorts. By pupil choice the pop- 
ular games are those with much 
activity and ones in which compe- 
tition may be keen. This fall the 
boys chose volleyball, playground 
ball, kick baseball, and speed ball 
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The girls play 
dodge 


or tag football. 
volleyball, kick baseball, 
ball and playground ball. 

The plan of daily rotation of 
games and change of competing 
teams has proved a desirable scheme 





in keeping up interest and in mak- 
ing for smooth operation. A sched- 
ule showing the team pairings and 
the games to be played each day 
for twenty-eight days is posted on 
the bulletin board. This schedule 

























































































































































































BOYS Volley § Playground Kick Baseball Speed 

GIRLS Volley Playground Kick Baseball Goal-Hi 
Day TEAMS TEAMS TEAMS TEAMS 
Ist 1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 
2nd 5-7 2 oie eS 2-4 
3rd 3-8 4-7 1-6 1-5 
4th 2-5 7 Ss pee 3-7 
Sth 3-6 oh 4-5 
6th 1-8 3-5 4-6 2-7 
7th 6-7 1-4 2-3 5-8 
Sth 3-4 5-6 7-8 1-2 
9th 6-8 wool ee 5-7 
10th 4-7 + | pee 
lth 1-6 48 | 37 2-5 
12th 2-8 a | 3-6 
13th li oo ee 1-8 
14th a ee oe 6-7 
15th at. Fe lf ee 3-4 
16th 1-3 6), dinar 6-8 
17th 2-6 i. 1 ae 4-7 
18th 7 ae 2 ae 1-6 
19th mot ge tT Be 2-8 
20th 4-6 a ee 3-5 
2Ist Ts ae eee 1-4 
22nd ma | wi) 5-6 
23rd 24 | 5-7 6-8 1-3 
24th 1-5 | $e 1“ 2-6 
25th +7 “4 as 1-6 4-8 
26th 45 | a. 2-8 1-7 
27th a ee a ae +6 
28th 5-8 | 6-7 | 1-4 2-3 
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provides for each team a new game 
and a new opponent daily. Dur- 
ing the course of the twenty-eight 
days it also provides that a par- 
ticular team competes against each 
of the other seven teams in the four 
games being played. The schedule 
used is shown at left. 


Records Add Interest 


Experience has taught that in- 
terest is created in the program by 
making it possible for teams to 
win points daily. The better of 
each paired teams in formation and 
marching is given a point daily. 
Teams winning their games are 
given two points. A chart on 
which daily and total scores are 
posted is kept on the bulletin 
board. Team standings and rec- 
ognition to leading teams are pub- 
licized in the school newspaper. 


Winter Program 


As a general rule, weather and 
ground conditions permit the set- 
up just described to continue until 
Thanksgiving or December1. Usu- 
ally spring weather permits re- 
sumption out-of-doors by March 
15. During the winter months 
neither the school day nor our staff 
and school facilities will permit 
regular classes in physical educa- 
tion. However, the same mass 
idea, using teams as organized in 
the fall, has proven a most success- 
ful means by which a winter pro- 
gram has been made to function. 
A special net which stretches 
lengthwise from one end to the 
other of our auditorium-gym- 
nasium is used in making three 
volleyball courts available. This 
permits six teams to compete at one 
time. With proper scheduling, the 
entire sixteen teams can participate 
each day in short games which add 
vigor and zest to the school day. 


Enthusiasm in Program 

Although there is nothing en- 
tirely original in our program, the 
set-up is one which works well in 
our school. First of all, it makes 
for 100 per cent participation on 
the part of the student body. The 
program is entered into enthusi- 
astically by the entire group. 
Teachers, too, enjoy the break and 
relaxation afforded by the period. 
The program is organized during 
the first week of school, runs 
throughout the session, four 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Education for a Period of Crisis 


WALTER E. MYER 


Editor, Civic Education Service, Washington, D.C. 


so far as possible, to fit young 

people for the age in which 
they are to live. If the general 
trend of the times can be under- 
stood, this trend should be taken 
into account in the preparation of 
youth. 

We cannot tell in any detail 
what problems the years ahead of 
us will bring, but we can be quite 
certain that we are entering a pe- 
riod of crisis, a period during 
which conditions will be less stable 
than the ones we have known and 
in which there will be less security. 

This will be true regardless of 
the outcome of the war. But the 
nature of the period will, never- 
theless, be deeply affected by the 
war's result. If, for example, Ger- 
many wins, it seems reasonably 
certain that we who are now liv- 
ing in America will live out our 
lives in a highly militarized soci- 
ety. If Germany dominates the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and especially, as would 
probably be the case, if she then 
secures the domination of South 
America, the United States will be 
compelled not only to continue the 
present defense effort but to ex- 
pand and intensify it and to con- 
tinue it indefinitely. 

We could probably protect our- 
selves against actual invasion, but 
only by militarization to a degree 
incompatible with the enjoyment 
of prosperity or the practice of 
democracy. 


|: is the job of the schools, in 


Problems of Dangerous Gravity 

Even if Hitler loses the war, 
chaotic conditions may be expected 
for a long time. Out of the disor- 
ganization, destruction, and hun- 
ger wrought by war, equilibrium 
will not quickly come. The United 
States, however, will be safe from 
threat from abroad. Germany is 
the only nation whose strength, 
energy, and ambitions are such as 
to constitute a danger to us. 


Even though we do not live in 
the shadow of danger from abroad, 
problems of dangerous gravity will 
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harass us for a generation. Among 
these problems are those incident 
to demobilization; to the change 
from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy; problems of public fi- 
nance and national debt; of the 
relations of government to private 
industry; the continuing problems 
of agriculture; problems incident 
to the decline in the growth of 
population; the deterioration of 
the town and village. 


The schools must develop a citi- 
zenship capable of steering the 
nation through such a period of 
stress. We do not know what spe- 
cific problems these young people 
will have to meet. But we must 
get them started on a course of 
civic education which will guaran- 
tee that, as difficulties arise, these 
difficulties may be surmounted. 


Essential Habits and Attitudes 


Specifically, we must see that the 
young people now in the schools 
develop permanent habits of wide 
and discriminating reading; of crit- 
ical thinking and listening; of ef- 
ficient and tolerant discussion. We 
must get them started in these ac- 
tivities immediately and must de- 
velop the activities in such a way 
that they will be continued after 
the school days are over. If we 
do that, the young people will be 
in a position to meet with com- 
petence whatever crises may occur. 

In addition to the teaching of 
these habits, the schools should 
teach certain attitudes. Among 
them are these: 


1. A Devotion to Democracy Based 
Upon an Understanding of It 
We should not merely praise 

democracy, but should give the 

young people an idea of how it 
works. They should be taught to 
practice democracy not only in 


choosing public officials but in all 
relations. In particular, young peo- 
ple should be so taught that, if 
they are laborers, they should es- 
tablish democratic procedures in 
the control of labor unions, and so 
that, if they are in business, they 
will institute practices of democ- 
racy in the control of corporations. 
These are but illustrations of the 
needed trend toward establishing 
democracy as a necessary principle 
in all our civic and industrial re- 
lations. 
2. Tolerance 

It is important that we develop 
a devotion to the principle of tol- 
erance. Otherwise, the nation may 
disintegrate, for we are going 
through a period of stress and we 
as Americans must hold together 
in mutual respect. 


3. Loyalty to Principles and 

Practices of Freedom 

During a critical period power- 
ful groups are inclined to lose pa- 
tience with democratic procedures. 
Free speech and press and freedom 
in teaching are likely to be im- 
paired. It will be very hard indeed 
to go through the coming years 
without losing much of the indi- 
vidual liberty we have cherished. 
The schools should teach what 
freedom means. The young peo- 
ple in the schools should know 
how the freedom we enjoy has. 
been won. They should under- 
stand the processes by which it has 
been lost in many countries. They 
should understand the present issue 
of preserving free speech and press 
so that they may be on guard 
against attempts to abridge these 
rights. 


4. The Spirit of Loyalty and 

Patriotism 

Young people should acquire 
not merely an emotion of approval 
with respect to America and Amer- 
ican institutions. That is impor- 
tant, but not enough. They should 
study the growth of American 
ideals. They should see that Amer- 
ica, as we know and value it, is not 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Democratic Discipline 


T. V. SMITH 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 
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that Democracy cannot survive 

because it is not disciplined. 
Certainly only the disciplined sur- 
vive, but certain also it is that De- 
mocracy cannot survive on their 
kind of discipline. It is a discipline 
narrow and brutalitarian; it can be 
opposed only by military disci- 
pline, which like it is destructive. 
But it will be adequately opposed, 
for the sake of the larger life to 
which democratic discipline is the 
means. This done, our own brand 
of discipline can flourish as science 
for more Truth, as art for more 
Beauty, and as politics for more 
Goodness. 


I. Discipline Scientific. More 
truth is kept coming by men who 
have narrowed their minds to rig- 
orous canons. Science we keep 
alive by discovering talent with the 
right temperament, giving those 
with the talent the correct train- 
ing, and then turning them loose 
free to produce the truth to which 
they are trained. Science is called a 
discipline because Truth does not 
grow wild on trees and men do 
not become its carriers without the 
price of resisting the natural under- 
tow of human credence. New 
Truth can be discovered and dem- 
onstrated only by minds that yield 
assent, as Pasteur put it, after “‘all 
adverse hypotheses have been ex- 
hausted.’’ Science keeps Truth dy- 
namic and prevents it from pro- 
gressively fading from the earth. 


I: is claimed by totalitarians 


II. Discipline Artistic. So also 
must Democracy discipline enough 
men and women to keep man's 
fund of Beauty on the grow 
through mastery of the means to 
beauty. Beauty itself hardly grows 
wild on trees. Those who discover 
or create it are temperamentally 
imaginative, have trained them- 
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selves to see what others unsee, and 
have brought down what they see 
through the narrow bottleneck of 
birth into general practice. This 
discipline does not narrow imagi- 
nation below the normal, as does 
science; but opens wide all the 
windows of the soul to welcome 
with glad clairvoyance every wind 
that blows. ‘“To make a prairie,” 
said Emily Dickinson, “‘it takes a 
clover and one bee—and revery. 
Revery alone will do if bees are 
few.” To catch them young, to 
sensitize them largely, and to free 
them loftily—thus to discipline 
enough persons is to ensure each 
age more of beauty than the age 
before produced. 


III. Discipline Political. As 
scientific training is necessary to 
keep Truth on the grow, and ar- 
tistic discipline necessary to keep 
Beauty on the grow, so Politics is a 
necessary means to enlarged Good- 
ness. It is a shocking thought, but 
a true one, that none of us can 
continue to practice his own ‘‘supe- 
rior’ goodness save upon the ac- 





ceptance of the politician’s ‘‘infe- 
rior’ kind. When each person tries 
to be good in his own way, he 
runs afoul of others equally good, 
who are trying to do good in their 
own way. Every fanatic, and some 
not so fanatic, insists upon being 
good in such a cussedly queer way, 
namely, his very own. This hap- 
pens as harmfully in religion as in 
business; and men do not agree 
with men equally good as to what 
is good. Politics is the art of ad- 
justing all serious conflicts through 
the method of compromise in order 
that the private domain of good- 
ness may thrive. That this is dif- 
ficult business, the most arduous 
kind of government, is next to cer- 
tain. It necessitates that men shall 
be civilized: it requires politicians 
to elevate the general good above 
competing specific claims and citi- 
zens, to stomach politicians who 
substitute for what each of these 
thinks the highest good, some low- 
est common denominator upon 
which all grudgingly agree. 

Discipline is the price we pay 
for making ideals work in prac- 
tice, and democracy must pay 
more; for it insists on making 
more ideals work than does dicta- 
torship. Science is the discipline 
of Truth, Art the discipline of 
Beauty, and politics the discipline 
of Goodness. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Virginia 
(Continued from Page 139) 


far exceeds the supply. A total 
of 92 requests for commercial 
teachers was received. Of the 39 
June graduates in that field, only 
19 elected to teach. They were 
recommended for a total of 65 
positions—until the last one was 
placed. Practically all of the others 
accepted government positions at a 
beginning salary of $1,440. The 
typical commercial teachers re- 
ceived a beginning salary of only 
$900. 

The shortage of elementary 
teachers is still more acute. A total 
of 133 requests was received, and 
74 recommendations were made. 
The latter included the 29 majors 
in this field who wished to teach 
and a few of the majors in high 
school subjects who had taken 
some courses in elementary educa- 
tion. Also included was a num- 


ber of former graduates teaching in 
small schools at low salaries who 
were recommended for better po- 
sitions. 

On the basis of these data, the 
following conclusions seem war- 
ranted: (1) there is a definite 
shortage of teachers in Virginia, 
especially in the elementary grades 
and in commercial subjects; (2) 
salaries in the teaching profession 
must be made more nearly com- 
parable with the compensation ob- 
tainable in other fields where simi- 
lar or less rigid qualifications pre- 
vail; (3) a program of guidance 
designed to acquaint prospective 
teachers with those teaching fields 
in which there are persisting short- 
ages of qualified candidates should 
be inaugurated preferably in the 
secondary school. 
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Participants in first broadcast in “College and Your Career” series from College of William and Mary, dialogues 


of vocational guidance addressed to high school students. 


Left to right: Royal B. Embree, Jr., Director of Coun- 


seling; Douglas R. Robbins, president of Student Body; Theo Kelcey, president of Women Students’ Cooperative 


Government Association; Dean Theodore S. Cox; Professor Thomas J. Stubbs, Jr. 


the production. William and Mary band in the background. 
The programs are broadcast Thursdays at 2 P. M. over Station WRNL, Richmond. 


Second row, other participants in 


Vocational Guidance by Radio 


New Program Launched by College of William and Mary 


HE College of William and 
Mary has launched a series 
of radio dialogues on voca- 
tional guidance addressed to stu- 
dents and teachers in Virginia high 
schools. The dialogues, presented 
in the college’s weekly broadcast 
of thirty minutes which has been 
on the air for several years, are led 
by members of the faculty, stu- 
dents participating with questions 
and comments. The broadcasts are 
scheduled for 2:00 o'clock on 
Thursday afternoons so that 
school groups of pupils or teachers 
may be able to listen. 

The series is entitled “College 
and Your Career’ and is designed 
to point out to young people and 
their teachers aids available in the 
difficult problems of choosing a 
career. Emphasis is laid upon col- 
lege training for various careers 
and the integration of academic 
programs with the vocational 
choices reached. The series of 
twenty-one broadcasts includes six 
devoted to general topics of guid- 
ance and counseling, the others 
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presenting analyses of particular 
careers, discussing their opportun- 
ties and the training required. 
They are led by faculty members 
who are specialists in the particu- 
lar fields. 


William and Mary has at- 
tempted to pioneer in Virginia in 
counseling and vocational guidance 
for young people. This year it in- 
stituted a regular counseling sys- 
tem for its students under the 
supervision of a trained director of 
counseling, being the first institu- 
tion in this section to launch such 
a program. Members of its edu- 
cation faculty are assisting in cer- 
tain high schools, in cooperation 
with state education officials, in di- 
recting faculty studies on voca- 
tional guidance. As an aid to high 
school students in choosing college 
programs, the faculty last year 
published a bulletin with the title, 
“College and Career’, listing pro- 
grams of college study adapted to 
specific careers. 

The programs are broadcast 
from William and Mary’s radio 


studio in Phi Beta Kappa Hall on 
the campus over station WRNL. 


Schedule of Broadcasts 

November 27.—lIntroduction to Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

December 4.—Transition from High 
School to College Life. 

December 11.—The Kinds of Careers 
open and the College Training Needed 
for them. 

December 18.—The Law as a Voca- 
tional Field. 

January 8.—Business as a Vocation. 

January 15.—Teaching as a Vocation 

February 5.—Government Service as a 
Vocational Field. 

February! 2.—The Impact of the Na- 
tional Defense Program upon Vocational 
Choices. 

February 19.—Engineering as a Voca- 
tional Field. 

February 26.—The Fine Arts as a Vo- 
cational Field. 

March 5.—Physical Education as a Vo- 
cational Field. 

March 12.—Medicine as a Vocation. 

March 19.—The Changing Scene in 
Career Opportunities. 

March 26.—Scientific Research as a Vo- 
cational Field. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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The Amenities of Book Reporting 


ALICE COWLES MORRIS 


Assistant Librarian and Teacher of English, Maury High School, Norfolk 


HE reading of a book for a 

| ‘book report’ should never 
be an uncongenial task, even 

to the slow or the infrequent 
reader. Yet it happens much too 
often that reading for book reports 
degenerates into harassing mental 
drudgery, motivated by coercion 
and rationalized by the theory that 
culture is contagious and that en- 
forced exposure to certain books is 
universally efficacious. The teacher 
or the librarian who imposes upon 
a pupil books or genres for which 
he lacks the intellectual, the emo- 
tional, or the environmental equip- 
ment is committing an injustice 
against the child’s nature and his 
development, and encroaching un- 
warrantably upon his reading time. 


Books Are to be Enjoyed 

Any reading which is not purely 
for information or instruction 
should have pleasure for either end 
or concomitant. Especially is it 
desirable that books read for report 
in literature classes should be en- 
joyed by the readers. Reading time 
is precious; it should not be squan- 
dered in the reading of trash, nor 
should it be spent in a futile at- 
tempt to grasp the import and the 
spirit of a book for which one has 
neither liking nor preparation. As 
the book report offers the most di- 
rect approach to the cultivation of 
acceptable reading taste, it should 
be freed as much as possible from 
the didacticism of content and 
method which is often associated 
with literature studied in the class- 
room. The pupil should be en- 
couraged to read worthy books, 
but his personal inclination and 
his background must not be ig- 
nored in the selection of these 
worthy books. 

If all reading advisers to young 
people will acknowledge that tastes 
may be awakened and guided, but 
never grafted arbitrarily, they will 
make adequate provision for the 
inevitable differences in comprehen- 
sion and appreciation which any 
heterogeneous group of pupils will 
present. The level of reading taste 
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in the average group will range 
from a beautiful and sinecre love 
for fine imaginative literature, ac- 
companied by a developing power 
to discriminate between good and 
poor, through a middle ground of 
well-intentioned mediocrity, to an 
extreme of ungracious toleration 
of, or of contemptuous aversion 
to genuine literature. The tactics 
which succeed with one pupil may 
be hopeless, and sometimes perni- 
cious, with another. To require 
of a pupil of less than average abil- 
ity and limited background that he 
should read unaided a play of 
Shakespeare is not fair to the pupil, 
and it is certainly not a wise edu- 
cational procedure. The pupil will 
be bewildered, and the cultural re- 
sult negative. It is far better to 
permit such a pupil to substitute 
for the difficult classic a worthy 
book which he can read success- 
fully. Here, the gain to the pupil 
will be permanent; whereas an en- 
forced and unintelligent struggle to 
understand a too difficult book 
may breed an unhealthy aversion 
to reading. 


Freedom of Choice Desirable 

A reasonable degree of freedom 
in the choice of books for book 
reports can be permitted without 
undue relaxation of standards. No 
teacher would encourage intellect- 
ual sloth by allowing an excep- 
tional pupil to limit himself to 
easy reading; neither should a 
teacher foster intellectual stagna- 
tion in those pupils who cannot 
attain a high standard of reading 
comprehension and appreciation by 
forcing them to a vain effort to 
emulate their more fortunate com- 
panions. If the teacher will accept 
from these pupils, tactfully and 
without the condescension of intel- 
lectual snobbery, reports on books 
which they can readily assimilate, 
she will achieve a more certain and 
a more lasting success in her efforts 
to inculcate an acceptable reading 
taste. Regardless of compulsion 
exerted in the classroom, the read- 
ing of the more abtruse classics will 


seldom become a permanent part 
of the average pupil’s reading pro- 
gram; whereas an acquaintance 
with worthy books which are in- 
telligible to him will influence his 
reading habits and will lead him to 
select voluntarily the best books 
which he is capable of enjoying. 
In many instances, the problem is 
not that the pupil shall read cer- 
tain books or genres but that he 
shall not habitually read certain 
others. It is not so important that 
Willy Smith shall read Shakes- 
peare as that he shall not approach 
maturity on a reading diet com- 
posed principally of the adult 
counterparts of the comic strips, 
Tarzan, and Tom Swift. 


Variation for Varied Tastes 

A policy which shall allow to 
pupils sufficient freedom of choice, 
shall guard against excesses and er- 
rors by discreet and sympathetic 
guidance, and shall have as its goal 
the true enjoyment of the book 
read, is a far more effective policy 
than the principle of a standard- 
ized and inflexible program which 
shall set to all pupils the same 
tasks, ignoring the manifest varia- 
tions in capacity and in inclina- 
tion. If reading for book reports 
is to be made onerous, the prime 
objective of this reading will not 
be realized, for pupils cannot be 
goaded into forming good reading 
habits. The touchstone of reading 
is pleasure. Books are to be en- 
joyed, not endured. 





Schedule of Broadcasts 
(Continued from Page 145) 
April 2.—Home Economics as a Voca- 
tional Field. 
April 16.—Special Work as a Voca- 
tional Field. 
April 23.—Accounting and Finance as 
Vocational Fields. 
April 30.—Journalism and Radio as 
Vocational Fields. 
May 7.—Library Science as a Voca- 
tional Field. 
May 14.—Advertising, Merchandising 
and Insurance as Vocational Fields. 
May 21.—Securing a Position in the 
Vocation Chosen. 
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REAMBLE—Believing that 
Pr democracy can best be 

‘achieved by a process of free 
public education made avail- 
able to all the children of all the 
people; that the teachers in the 
United States have a large and in- 
escapable responsibility in fashion- 
ing the ideals of children and 
youth; that such responsibility re- 
quires the services of men and 
women of high ideals, broad edu- 
cation, and profound human 
understanding; and, in order that 
the aims of democratic education 
may be realized more fully, that 
the welfare of the teaching profes- 
sion may be promoted; and, that 
teachers may observe proper stand- 
ards of conduct in their profes- 
sional relations, the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States proposes this code of ethics 
for its members. 

The term ‘‘teacher” as used in 
this code shall include all persons 
directly engaged in educational 
work, whether in a teaching, ad- 
ministrative, or a supervisory ca- 
pacity. 

Article I—Relations to Pupils 
and the Home 

Section 1—It is the duty of the 
teacher to be just, courteous, and 
professional in all his relations 
with pupils. He should consider 
their individual differences, needs, 
interests, temperaments, aptitudes, 
and environments. 

Section 2—He should refrain 
from tutoring pupils of his classes 
for pay, and from referring such 
pupils to any member of his im- 
mediate family for tutoring. 

Section 3—-The professional re- 
lations of a teacher with his pupils 
demand the same scrupulous care 
that is required in the confidential 
relations of one teacher with an- 
other. A teacher, therefore, should 
not disclose any information ob- 
tained confidentially from his pu- 
pils, unless it is for the best interest 
of the child and the public. 

Section 4—A teacher should 
seek to establish friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between home 
and school, ever keeping in mind 
the dignity of his profession and 
the welfare of the pupils. He 
should do or say nothing that 
would undermine the confidence 
and respect of his pupils for their 
parents. He-should inform the 
pupils and parents regarding the 
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ETHICS 
for Teachers 


The New NEA Code 





Approved for Virginia by 
the Delegate Assembly of the 
Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, November 21, 1941, 
upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Professional 
Standards. 





importance, purposes, accomplish- 
ments, and needs of the schools. 


Article Il—Relations to Civic 
Affairs 

Section 1—It is the obligation 
of every teacher to inculcate in his 
pupils an appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. He should di- 
rect full and free discussion of ap- 
propriate controversial issues with 
the expectation that comparisons, 
contrasts, and interpretations will 
lead to an understanding, apprecia- 
tion, acceptance, and practice of the 
principles of democracy. A teacher 
should refrain from using his class- 
room privileges and prestige to 
promote partisan politics, sectarian 
religious views, or selfish propa- 
ganda of any kind. 

Section 2—-A teacher should 
recognize and perform all the 
duties of citizenship. He should 
subordinate his personal desires to 
the best interests of public good. 
He should be loyal to the school 
system, the state, and the nation, 
but should exercise his right to 
give constructive criticisms. 

Section 3—A teacher's life 
should show that education makes 
people better citizens and better 
neighbors. His personal conduct 
should not needlessly offend the 
accepted pattern of behavior of the 
community in which he serves. 


Article I1]—Relations to the 
Profession 
Section 1—Each member of the 
teaching profession should dignify 
his calling on all occasions and 
should uphold the importance of 
his services to society. On the other 





hand he should not indulge in per- 
sonal exploitation. 


Section 2—A teacher should en- 
courage able and sincere individuals 
to enter the teaching profession 
and discourage those who plan to 
use this profession merely as a step- 
ping-stone to some other vocation. 

Section 3—It is the duty of the 
teacher to maintain his own effi- 
ciency by study, by travel, and by 
other means which keep him 
abreast of the trends in education 
and the world in which he lives. 

Section 4—Every teacher should 
have membership in his local, state, 
and national professional organi- 
zations, and should participate ac- 
tively and unselfishly in them. 
Professional growth and personal- 
ity development are the natural 
product of such professional activ- 
ity. Teachers should avoid the 
promotion of organization rivalry 
and divisive competition which 
weaken the cause of education. 

Section 5—-While not limiting 
their services by reason of small 
salary, teachers should insist upon 
a salary scale commensurate with 
the social demands laid upon them 
by society. They should not 
knowingly underbid a rival or 
agree to accept a salary lower than 
that provided by a recognized 
schedule. They should not apply 
for positions for the sole purpose 
of forcing an increase in salary in 
their present positions; correspond- 
ingly, school officials should not 
refuse to give deserved salary in- 
creases to efficient employees until 
offers from other school authorities 
have forced them so to do. 

Section 6—A teacher should 
not apply for a specific position 
currently held by another teacher. 
Unless the rules of a school system 
otherwise prescribe, he should file 
his application with the chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 

Section 7—Since qualification 
should be the sole determining fac- 
tor in appointment and promo- 
tion, the use of pressure on school 
officials to secure a position or to 
obtain other favors is unethical. 

Section 8—Testimonials regard- 
ing teachers should be truthful and 
confidential, and should be treated 
as confidential information by 
school authorities receiving them. 


Section 9—A contract, once 
signed, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to until it is dissolved by 
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mutual consent. Ample notifica- 
tion should be given both by 
school officials and teachers in case 
a change in position is to be made. 


Section 10—-Democratic proced- 
ures should be practiced by mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 
Cooperation should be predicated 
upon the recognition of the worth 
and the dignity of individual per- 
sonality. All teachers should ob- 
serve the professional courtesy of 
transacting official business with 
the properly designated authority. 

Section 11—School officials 
should encourage and nurture the 
professional growth of all teachers 
by promotion or by other appro- 
priate methods of recognition. 
School officials who fail to recom- 
mend a worthy teacher for a bet- 
ter position outside their school 
system because they do not desire 
to lose his services are acting un- 
ethically. 

Section 12—A teacher should 
avoid unfavorable criticism of 
other teachers except that formally 
presented to a school official for the 
welfare of the school. It is un- 
ethical to fail to report to the duly 
constituted authority any matters 
which are detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the school. 

Section 13—-Except when called 
upon for counsel or other assist- 
ance, a teacher should not inter- 
fere in any matter between another 
teacher and a pupil. 

Section 14—-A teacher should 
not act as an agent, or accept a 
commission, royalty, or other com- 
pensation, for books or other 
school materials in the selection or 
purchase of which he can exert in- 
fluence, or concerning which he can 
exercise the right of decision; nor 
should he accept a commission or 
other compensation for helping 
another teacher to secure a posi- 
tion. 


Article [V—Commission on 
Professional Ethics 


There is hereby established a 
Commission on Professional Eth- 
ics operating under the Board of 
Directors of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This Commis- 
sion shall consist of five members 
of the Association to be appointed 
by its president for terms of five 
years each, the term of one mem- 
ber expiring on July 1 of each 
year. 
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In order that the Commission 
may begin functioning at once, it 
is recommended that the president 
for 1941-42 appoint five members 
who will draw for one-, two-, 
three-, four-, and five-year terms, 
respectively. Thereafter one mem- 
ber shall be appointed each year for 
a five-year period. The Commis- 
sion will select its own Chairman. 


It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to study and to take ap- 
propriate action on such cases of 
violation of this Code as may be 
referred to it. The Commission 
shall be responsible also for pub- 
licizing this Code, promoting its 
use in institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and recommend- 
ing needed modifications. 

If, when a case is reported, it is 
found to come from a state which 
has a code commission, such case 
shall immediately be referred to 
said state commission for investi- 
gation and action. In the case of 
a violation reported from a state 
which has neither a code nor a code 
commission, or from a state which 
has a code but no code commission, 
the NEA Code Commission shall 


take such action as seems wise and 





“SILENT NIGHT” 
Etching by William MacLean 


“Silent Night,’’ which appears 
on our cover this month, was 
etched by William MacLean. 

Born in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
in 1897, William MacLean at- 
tended art school in Boston. He 
learned to love rural life and after 
a New England childhood he 
bought a home in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, and settled there to 
live and paint. Ofttimes his own 
family—his children—and his 
home become his subjects. The 
locale of ‘“‘Silent Night’’ is Con- 
necticut. 

MacLean’s works have been ex- 
hibited in major art showings 
throughout America, including ex- 
hibitions at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, the Salmagundi 
Club in New York and the Bucks 
County Group at New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania. MacLean, one of the 
most brilliant technicians in the 
use of etching, is represented in a 
majority of public and private col- 
lections. This work is a subtle 
combination of drypoint, etching 
and aquatint superbly blended. 


reasonable and will impress mem- 
bers with the importance of re- 
spect for proper professional con- 
duct. Such action shall be reported 
to the chief school officers of the 
community and the state from 
which the violation is reported. 
The Commission is further 
vested with authority to expel a 
member from the National Educa- 
tion for flagrant violation of this 


Code. 





Sidelights of the 1940 


Census 
(Continued from Page 140) 


by the 1940 census is the number 
of workers we have 14 years of 
age and over. The number at 
work when the census was taken 
was 44,049,743. The number em- 
ployed was 45,350,430. The 
number employed but not at work 
for some reason on the day the 
census was taken was 1,300,678. 
The number seeking work on the 
day the census was taken was 
5,110,270. The per cent of the 
labor force in the nation seeking 
work was 9.7; in Virginia 6.4. 

The area of the United States 
in square miles is 3,026,789. If 
we divide this area by the total 
population we get 43.5 persons per 
square mile. Virginia has a den- 
sity of population of 67.1 persons 
per square mile. In Nevada we 
have only 2 persons per square 
mile. As a contrast we have 550 
persons per square mile in Rhode 
Island. 

Another interesting revelation 
in the above statistics is the fact 
that Virginia is increasing in popu- 
lation faster than the United States 
as a nation. The rate of increase 
for the nation as a whole between 
1930 and 1940 was 7.2 per cent 
while the increase in Virginia was 
10.6 per cent. The rate of in- 
crease for the nation is slowing up, 
but the rate of increase for Vir- 
ginia is increasing. Between 1920 
and 1930 the rate of increase for 
Virginia was 4.9 per cent; between 
1930 and 1940 it was 10.6 per 
cent; between 1920 and 1930 the 
nation increased 16.1 per cent, but 
between 1930 and 1940 it in- 
creased only 7.2 per cent. In North 
Carolina, the increase between 
1920 and 1930 was 23.9 per cent, 
but the increase between 1930 and 
1940 was only 12.7 per cent. 
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New Films Available. A new 
sound film, in natural color, MAN- 
UFACTURE OF COPPER, BRASS, 
AND BRONZE, has recently been 
added to the library of commer- 
cially-sponsored films (Section III) 
of the film catalogue and is avail- 
able to all Virginia schools regis- 
tered for the audio-visual service. 
This film, ten minutes in length, 
deals with the processes involved 
in making copper, brass, and 
bronze products. For bookings, 
write to Audio-Visual Education, 
Richmond. 


School people interested in initi- 
ating a Defense Savings Stamps 
campaign among their students 
may be interested in obtaining a 
short (8 minutes) sound film, 
AMERICA PREFERRED, which pre- 
sents the viewpoint of the “‘man 
in service’ regarding the impor- 
tance of contributing to national 
defense by buying bonds. Three 
prints of this film have been de- 
posited in the Richmond film li- 
brary. Any school may borrow it 
by writing directly to Audio-Vis- 
ual Education, State Board of Ed- 
ucation, Richmond, giving the date 
desired for its use. 


How TO RUN A LATHE is the 
general title of a series of 2-reel, 
16-mm., sound and color films an- 
nounced for distribution by the 
South Bend Lathe Works, 640 
Niles Avenue, South Bend, Indi- 
ana. These films have been pro- 
duced specifically to speed up the 
work of training lathe operators 
for national defense work. Titles 
released to date include THE 
METAL WORKING LATHE and 
PLAIN TURNING. They may be 
borrowed without rental cost (user 
pays transportation both ways) 
from the company named above. 


POWER FOR DEFENSE and 
ARMY IN OVERALLS (10 minutes, 
sound, each) are two films recently 
produced by the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, Washington, 
D. C. The first film deals with 
defense activities obtaining power 
from the TVA in Tennessee; the 
second with the work of the CCC 
in clearing military reservations for 
the U. S. Army. Both films may 
be obtained for use without cost by 
writing directly to the Division of 
Information, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. 

Students interested in aviation 
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Edited by JAMES W. BROWN 
Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Board of Education, Richmond 


and its vocational opportunities 
will find the films, CURTISS- 
WRIGHT ANSWERS THE CALL FOR 
QUALITY, WRIGHT BUILDS FOR 
AIR SUPREMACY, and AMERICA 
FIRST IN THE AIR, valuable. A 
group of high-ranking Army, Navy, 
O.P.M. and Treasury Department 
officials recently reviewed these 
films and rated them excellent for 
pointing up the aviation aspects of 
national defense. They may be 
obtained by writing directly to the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


The VU. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is now com- 
pleting the supervision of the pro- 
duction of some (40 one- and 
two-reel 16-mm sound films deal- 
ing with various types of manual 
and industrial training. It is under- 
stood that these films will be re- 
leased to the public schools on pur- 
csase basis of approximately $8.50 
per reel. Write to the above office 
for further information. 

New Publications. Teaching 
Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City, have just 
released a new catalog describing 
the 16-mm. black and white and 
color sound films distributed to the 
public schools. Teaching Film 
Custodians is an advisory commit- 
tee on the educational use of sound 
films, established in 1937. It has 
as an additional aim that of at- 
tempting to coordinate the motion 
picture industry with the educa- 
tional field in the release of certain 
non-current theatrical short sub- 
jects which, in the opinion of the 
advisory committee, have educa- 
tional value. Films from this com- 
pany are available for rental on a 
two-weeks, half-year, one-year, 
two-year, or three-year basis. 
Write for the catalogue and further 
information. 

The Baptist Bookstore, Rich- 


mond, has recently published a 
mimeographed list of free or inex- 
pensive films and other audio-vis- 
ual aids which may be obtained by 
the public schools. Those inter- 
ested in obtaining a free copy of 
this publication should write di- 
rectly to Channing P. Hayes, Man- 
ager, Baptist Bookstore, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Sources of Visual Aids for In- 
structional Use in Schools (91 pp.) 
is the title of a pamphlet just is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Included in it are names 
and addresses of institutions and 
organizations in all parts of the 
United States distributing audio- 
visual aids and equipment. Those 
desiring copies (15c each) should 
write directly to the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
a << 

Lands of New World Neigh- 
bors, by Hans Christian Adamson 
(593 pp.) just published by the 
McGraw Hill Book Company 
($2.75), allies the printed page 
with Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s “School of the Air of the 
Americas’”’ educational program 
(heard each school day morning, 
9:15 to 9:45 A. M., over WRVA- 
Richmond and WDBJ-Roanoke). 
Many Virginia schools make regu- 
lar use of the programs and find 
this book helpful as supplementary 
reading. Write to either of these 
stations for a teacher’s handbook 
and other information on the pro- 
gram. 

If your school is faced with 
problems of darkening classrooms 
and organizing schedules and fa- 
cilities for using motion pictures 
and other audio-visual aids, see a 
copy of Francis W. Noel’s Project- 
ing Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room, published by the American 
Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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periods per week, and continues 
until the very end of the school 
year. Interest is maintained to a 
high degree through the year. Pu- 
pils assume the responsibility of 


conducting the program. The pe- 
riod is looked forward to each day. 
Even though the time allotment 
for the period is minimum, we be- 
lieve that maximum terminal out- 


Every Pupil Makes the Team 


(Continued from Page 142) 


comes in leadership development, 
and in physical, social and recrea- 
tional achievement are realized 
through our planned program of 
Physical Education. 


TEAM STANDINGS—DAILY AND TOTAL SCORES 


Boys’ Puysicat Epucation—FA .t, 1941 
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Are Superior Students 
Neglected ? 


(Continued from Page 138) 


10. Excessive or unwholesome 
publicity in regard to special pro- 
visions for superior students is to 
be avoided. It is probably wise to 
explain the program clearly to the 
persons immediately concerned and 
to others who make definite in- 
quiries but to refrain tactfully 
from making extended statements 
for publication unless public opin- 
ion demands them. 


11. Since school practice tends 
to lag behind competent opinion 
in this field, principals and teach- 
ers together need to take stock of 
their provisions for superior stu- 
dents and to consider making 
changes wherever present practice 
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is contrary to the results of care- 
ful thinking and experimentation. 
All modifications should in turn be 


subjected to continuous appraisal 
in the light of student needs and 
student progress. 


Education for A Period of Crisis 


(Continued from Page 143) 


something completed, but some- 
thing which is in process. At every 
stage of our history men and 
women have struggled to make the 
American dream of general wel- 
fare, justice, and opportunity come 
true. At every moment of history 
there have been many forces work- 
ing against the realization of these 
ideals. American history is a record 
of the struggles of patriotic Ameri- 
cans working always in the face of 
difficulties to achieve a true Ameri- 
canism. That struggle is still going 
on; for America is not a perfect 
land, but a land where perfection 
may be freely striven for. The 
young people of the nation should 


see themselves as a part of that 
struggle and should achieve the 
kind of patriotism which gives 
them a desire to work effectively 
to continue the process of human 
betterment which has been going 
on through the years. 


If the citizens of tomorrow are 
alert—teading, studying, discuss- 
ing public problems widely, criti- 
cally and tolerantly, and if they 
carry on this work in a spirit of 
devotion to the fundamental pur- 
poses of American democracy, they 
can and will carry the nation safely 
through the periods of stress which 
lie ahead. 
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Virginia Education Association 
CONSTITUTION and BY-LAWS 


Revised November 21, 1941 


PREAMBLE 

Realizing that an organized educa- 
tion force is best adapted to create a 
deep and an abiding interest in the 
cause of education in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and realizing that such an or- 
ganization will be conducive to the 
highest efficiency in classroom teaching 
and in the administration of our 
schools, and at the same time worthy 
of the best traditions of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, in convention as- 
sembled, do ordain this constitution 
and by-laws and do thus unite in an 
organized body for the great purpose of 
improving the condition of education 
in the State, of developing the schools 
and of evaluating the standard of the 
profession of teaching. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of this organization shall 
be the VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II—ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. This Association shall 
consist of a State or general organiza- 
tion, district organizations, county and 
city or other local organizations, auxil- 
iary to the State or general organiza- 
tion. 

Section 2. The State or general 
Association shall include such depart- 
ments and sections as shall be created 
by the general Association upon the 
recommendation of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Section 3. The general Association 
shall maintain State headquarters and 
shall publish the Virginia Journal of 
Education as its official organ. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERS 

Section 1. Any person who is ac- 
tively engaged in the work of educa- 
tion in Virginia may qualify for ac- 
tive membership in this Association 
by the payment of the annual mem- 
bership dues. Those who have been 
placed on the retired list may be eligi- 
ble for active membership under condi- 
tions prescribed by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Section 2. Life memberships may 
be established under conditions pre- 
scribed by the board of directors. 

Section 8. Associate membership 
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may be established with all the privi- 
leges of regular membership except 
voting and the privileges of the Pre- 
ventorium and Catawba. Other condi- 
tions may be prescribed by the board 
of directors. 

Section 4. Any student enrolled in 
a teacher-training division of a Vir- 
ginia college may qualify for junior 
membership by payment of annual dues 
of $1.00. 

Section 5. Membership in the As- 
sociation shall not constitute eligibil- 
ity for the Preventorium or the Teach- 
ers’ Cottage at Catawba unless the 
member meets such other qualifications 
as may be determined by this Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of this As- 
sociation shall be a president, one vice 
president for each district, a treasurer, 
an executive secretary, a board of di- 
rectors, a board of trustees and an ex- 
ecutive committee—all officers except 
the executive secretary shall be elected 
from the active membership. 

Section 2. The president and 
treasurer shall be elected at alternate 
annual sessions of the general Associa- 
tion and shall hold office for two years 
beginning January 1, following elec- 
tion. The president shall not be eligi- 
ble to succeed himself. The executive 
secretary shall be elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee subject to confirma- 
tion by the board of directors in regu- 
lar session before the said election is 
made public. The executive committee 
shall fix the term of office of the execu- 
tive secretary for a term of not less 
than four years. 

Section 3. The vice presidents 
shall be ex officio presidents of the 
districts from which they are elected 
at the regular session of the district 
conference held within the respective 
districts, or by the district delegates 
at the annual session of the Virginia 
Education Association in the event 
that they were not elected at the dis- 
trict conference. The term of office of 
all vice presidents shall begin January 
1 following election and be for a period 
of two years. 


Section 4. The board of directors 
shall be composed of the president, the 
treasurer, the vice presidents, the re- 
tiring president of the Association for 


two years. The annual meeting of the 
board of directors shall be held during 
the week of the annual convention, the 
dates to be determined by the presi- 
dent, approved by the executive com- 
mittee. The president is authorized to 
call a special meeting each year some 
time prior to September 10. Special 
meetings of the board of directors may 
be called upon written request of the 
executive committee. 


Section 5. The executive commit- 
tee shall consist of the president, the 
treasurer, three members of the board 
of directors elected annually by that 
body. 

Section 6. Each local association 
shall have a president. The presidents 
of the various local associations shall 
constitute an advisory board of their 
district association, of which board the 
president of the district shall be chair- 
man. This board shall hold annual 
meetings subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

Section 7- The board of trustees 
shall be composed of three members 
elected by the board of directors for a 
term of three years, one to be elected 
each year. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF PRESIDENT 

The president of the Association 
shall preside at the annual meetings; 
shall prepare and distribute circulars 
of information; shall keep in touch 
with and simulate district, city, county, 
and other local organizations; shall 
call special meetings of the Association; 
shall be ex officio member of all com- 
mittees of the Association, and shall 
have power to call a meeting of any 
committee through its chairman, and 
shall prepare and submit to the execu- 
tive committee and to the local associa- 
tions before September 1 a tentative 
list of all important questions likely 
to be brought before the Association. 
He shall present a written report at 
the annual meeting of the Association, 
and shall put forth every effort to pro 
mote the interests of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI—DUTIEs OF VICE PRESIDENTS 

Each vice president shall cooperate 
with the president in organizing and 
stimulating the Association in his dis- 
trict, and shall report to the president 
and executive secretary, when called 
on, the work of the various organiza- 
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tions in his district. It shall be the 
duty of each vice president to hold an 
annual meeting in his district. In the 
temporary absence of the president, the 
annual meeting of the general Associa- 
tion shall be presided over by one of 
the vice presidents selected by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


ARTICLE VII—DvUTIES OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 

The executive secretary shall keep 
the records of the proceedings of all 
meetings of the general Association 
board of directors, board of trustees, 
executive and legislative committees, 
and other designated committees, in a 
book provided for that purpose, and, 
in conference with the executive com- 
mittee, shall prepare the program for 
the annual meeting, and shall conduct 
the correspondence connected there- 
with. He shall keep a correct list of 
the active associations and individual 
members in the State and shall per- 
form such other duties as the board of 
directors and the executive committee 
may specify. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF TREASURER 
The treasurer shall receive and dis- 
burse, upon proper warrants, all funds 
belonging to the Association. He shall 
deposit such funds in a bank or banks 
to be designated by the board of trus- 
tees; and shall submit to the Associa- 
tion a report at each meeting, covering 
the fiscal year from July 1 to June 30. 


ArTICcCLE [X—DvTIES OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 

The board of directors shall have 
supervision and management of the 
affairs of the corporation as directed 
by the charter, constitution and by- 
laws. They shall determine the num- 
ber of districts and fix the boundaries 
thereof; they shall fix the date of the 
expiration of the two-year terms of 
vice presidents in such a manner that 
not more than one-half plus one of 
such terms shall expire in any one 
year, provided no term is curtailed by 
such action; when practical, they shall 
receive and pass upon the reports of 
all officers and committees before such 
reports are presented to the general 
Association for final action; unless 
otherwise provided, they shall report 
all of their actions to the general As- 
sociation for approval; and in general 
they shall perform such acts and exer- 
cise such powers unless otherwise dele- 
gated as are usual to boards of direc- 
tors. 

ARTICLE X—DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 

The executive committee shall for- 
mulate and carry on such plans as may 
be deemed advisable, and shall have 
general direction of all departments 
and sections subject to the appruval of 
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the board of directors. In the case of 
death or resignation of an officer, his 
removal from the district, or nis fail- 
ure to discharge his duties, this com- 
mittee shall appoint his successor for 
the unexpired term, or until the next 
annual meeting; provided, however, 
that in the case of death, resignation or 
failure of the president to perform 
the duties of his office, it shall be the 
duty of the executive secretary or the 
treasurer, in the order named, to call 
a meeting of the board of directors for 
the purpose of taking such action as 
the conditions may demand. 


ARTICLE XI—DUTIES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 

Section 1. The board of trustees 
shall hold in trust for the Association 
all real and personal property of the 
Association except as otherwise pro- 
vided. It shall have control of the 
headquarters building, furniture, fix- 
tures and equipment. It shall receive 
donations, bequests, devises, and dis- 
pose of the same as provided in the 
will or instructions of the donor. It 
shall represent the Association in any 
action at law affecting the permanent 
assets or funds of the Association. 


ARTICLE XII—QuoRUM 
Section 1. Representatives from 
twenty local associations shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of 
business in the general Association. 


ARTICLE XIII—LOcAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Section 1. One local association may 
be organized for each county and 
city, and for each higher educational 
institution of Virginia by ten persons 
eligible for active membership in the 
general Association. Each local organi- 
zation shall be known as the ................. 
vi vandeiaetdadtaioasedeséaaseue diets Education Associa- 
tion. 

Section 2. Each local association 
shall adopt such a constitution and by- 
laws as the members may deem neces- 
sary, provided that such constitution 
and by-laws are in harmony with this 
constitution and by-laws. 


ARTICLE XIV—DIsTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Section 1. The State shall be dis- 
tricted by the board of directors of the 
general Association into not less than 
eight nor more than thirteen divisions 
for each of which a vice president of 
the general Association shall be elected, 
the said vice president to be president 
of his district organization and repre- 
sentative of his district on the board 
of directors of the general Association. 


ARTICLE XV—AMENDMENTS 
This constitution and by-laws 
may be amended by a majority vote of 
the duly accredited representatives, of- 
ficers, and directors present at any an- 
nual meeting of the general Associa- 


provided, however, the amend- 
ment shall have been first published 
in the preceding issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


tion; 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
Section 1. This Association shall 
embrace the following departments and 
sections: 


DEPARTMENTS—ORGANIZATION UNITS 
Division Superintendents 
School Trustees 
Higher Education 
Secondary School Principals 
Elementary School Principals 
Classroom Teachers 
Rural Education 
Supervisors 


SECTIONS—SUBJECT UNITS 

Art 

Music 

Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Health and Physical Education 

Science 

Social Studies 

Classical and Modern Language 

Vocational Education 

Public School Libraries 

Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance 

Section 2. The president of each 
department and section shall furnish 
to the general executive secretary on 
or before the date set by the executive 
committee the program of his annual 
meeting; and the secretary of each de- 
partment and section shall, within ten 
days after the adjournment of the an- 
nual meeting, transmit to the executive 
secretary of the general Association a 
copy of the program and proceedings 
of his annual meeting. 

Section 3. Departments and sec- 
tions of this Association shall have the 
right, if desired, to assess special mem- 
bership fees for use by the departments 
and sections concerned. 


ARTICLE II—COMMITTEES 
Section 1. The following standing 
committees shall be appointed annually 
by the incoming president unless other- 
wise specified and they shall submit a 
report at the proper time to the board 
of directors of the Association: 

1. A committee on resolutions who 
shall consider all resolutions of- 
fered at the annual meeting, and 
shall make a report on the last day 
of the session. 

2. An auditing committee. 

3. A committee on legislation consist- 
ing of the retiring president, the 
acting president and three other 
members, two of which are to be 
appointed by the president and one 
appointed by the board of directors. 
The committee on legislation shall 
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elect its own chairman who shall 
have authority to call the commit- 
tee together from time to time to 
consider proposed legislation af- 
fecting the educational interests of 
the State and shall take such ac- 
tion regarding the same as may be 
deemed wise. 

4. A credentials committee, consisting 
of the executive secretary, the 
treasurer and three additional 
members appointed by the presi- 
dent, which committee shall pre- 
pare and certify to the president 
prior to the first annual business 
session a complete and correct list 
of all duly accredited representa- 
tives from the local associations to 
the State Association. 

5. A budget committee. 

5. Committee on time and place of 

next meeting. 

. Publicity committee of which the 
executive secretary shall be an ex 
officio member. 

8. A welfare committee whose duty it 
shall be to have general supervi- 
sion of the Teachers Pavilion at 
Catawba Sanatorium and the Pre- 
ventorium at the University Hospi- 
tal and such other welfare activi- 
ties as may be ordered by the board 
of directors. This committee shall 
be composed of three members 
elected by the board of directors 
at its annual meeting, one member 
to be elected each year for a period 
of three years. 


—_ 
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ARTICLE III—LocAL ASSOCIATIONS AND 
VOTING 


Section 1. Local associations shall 
be organized in harmony with this con- 
stitution and by-laws. The organiza- 
tion of local associations shall be 
promptly reported, on forms to be 
furnished for that purpose, by the local 
secretaries to the general executive 
secretary. 

Section 2. Local associations shall 
pay to the general Association annual- 
ly a sum equal to one dollar and fifty 
cents per active member, each mem- 
ber automatically to receive the official 
organ of the Association, the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Section 3. Local associations shall 
remit membership fees to the treasurer 
of the Association who shall keep a 
proper record of the same. 

Section 4. Representation in the 
general Association at its annual meet- 
ing shall be by one representative from 
each local association, provided that 
when the active membership of a local 
association exceeds twenty-five it shall 
be entitled to one delegate for each 
twenty-five members or major frac- 
tion thereof. In addition to the dele- 
gate thus selected by local associations, 
each county and city school board 
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shall have the privilege of selecting 
one delegate from its membership, and 
the president of each local association 
and the superintendent of schools from 
each division shall be delegates ex of- 
ficio, provided that no ex officio dele- 
gate shall have more than one vote. 
Section 5. (a) Each local associa- 
tion shall have as many votes in 
the general Association as the 
number of representatives to which 
it is entitled under the by-laws, 
Article III, Section 5. However, 
in the discretion of a local asso- 
ciation, it may cast its entire vot- 
ing strength through a smaller 
number of representatives than it 
would be entitled to have under 
the by-laws, Article III, Section 5. 

(b) The delegates shall be accredited 
only if the dues of the Associa- 
tion shall have been paid and the 
list of delegates and alternates, to- 
gether with the number of votes 
to which each is entitled, filed at 
the headquarters’ office prior to the 
first general meeting. Any change 
in voting delegates must be made 
over the signature of the president 
or secretary of the local associa- 
tion prior to election day. 

During the business session of the 

general Association, the duly ac- 

credited representatives shall oc- 
cupy seats reserved for them. 

(d) Unless a roll call is demanded by 
at least twenty-five persons entit- 
led to vote in the general Associa- 
tion, all voting except as herein 
provided shall be viva voce. In 
case a roll call is regularly de- 
manded under this provision, the 
executive secretary shall call the 
roll of the local associations, of- 
ficers and directors to secure a com- 
plete and accurate record of the 
votes cast for and against. 

(e) In the absence of all duly ac- 
credited representatives from a lo- 
cal association that fact shall be 
noted in the record, and such lo- 
cal association shall have no voice 
in the proceedings. 

(f) All members of the Association 
whether delegates or not shall be 
entitled to a voice on the floor. 

Section 6. Eligible persons desir- 
ing active membership in this organi- 
zation shall apply to the local associa- 
tion most convenient to them; pro- 
vided, however, that eligible persons 
not located so that they can conveni- 
ently unite with a local association 
may apply directly to the general Asso- 
ciation. Such members shall pay an 
annual fee of two ($2.00) dollars and 
shall receive the Virginia Journal of 

Education and membership card. 


~ 
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ARTICLE IV—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Section 1. All bills shall be paid 


by the draft of the president on the 
treasurer. The said draft shall be ac- 
companied by the proper voucher. 

Section 2. No officer of this Asso- 
ciation shall receive a salary except 
the executive secretary and the treas- 
urer, both of whom shall be bonded. 
Their salaries shall be fixed annually 
by the board of directors. 


Section 3. The necessary travel- 
ing and living expenses of the board 
of directors incident to the meetings of 
the said board shall be paid by the 
general Association, as are other 
claims against the Association; such 
traveling and living expenses of the 
executive committee shall likewise be 
paid. Annually a traveling allowance 
for the president and the executive 
secretary shall be fixed by the board 
of directors. 


ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. At the first general 
meeting on the first day of each an- 
nual session of the Association at 
which their respective terms of office 
expire, nominations for president and 
for treasurer shall be made. Candi- 
dates for said offices shall be nomi- 
nated from the floor upon roll call of 
the counties and cities holding mem- 
bership in the Association. On the third 
day of the annual meeting officers 
shall be elected from the candidates 
by ballot by the delegates of the Asso- 
ciation. Properly accredited delegates 
and members of the board of directors 
shall receive a coupon which may be 
exchanged for the official ballot. No 
members of the board of directors or 
ex officio delegates shall be entitled to 
more than one vote by virtue of their 
dual offices. Polls for voting shall be 
open from 9:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. at 
such place or places as the president 
of the Association may designate. The 
candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared elected. 
The president of the Association shall 
appoint tellers and shall complete all 
arrangements for carrying out the elec- 
tion. The results of the election herein 
provided for shall be announced at the 
final business session of the Associa- 
tion. 


Section 2. The names of the vice 
presidents chosen by the respective 
districts shall be transmitted to the 
president of the Association by 6:00 
P. M. on the second day of the annual 
meeting. The president shall submit 
for confirmation, at the final business 
meeting of the Association, the names 
of the vice presidents selected by the 
respective districts. 

ARTICLE VI—CONSTITUTION IN EFFECT 

This constitution and by-laws as 
amended shall go into effect January 
1, 1942. 
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Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 








NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 





Reports from District Meetings 


The November JOURNAL carried a 
summary of reports of meetings in 
Districts B, C, J, G, K, and M. Given 
below is a summary of reports from 
Districts A, E, H, I, and J. Districts 
D and L hold their meetings in the 
spring. 

Officers Elected 

District A elected the following of- 
ficers for 1942-’43: 

President—W. A. Vaughan, Bowling 
Green 

Secretary-Treasurer— Lucy Y. Mc- 
Kenney, Montross 

In District I the following officers 
were elected for the years 1942-43: 

President—F. E. DeHaven, Wythe- 
ville 

Secretary-Treasurer—George A. 
Smalling, Bristol. 

District I also reported the follow- 
ing group chairmen for 1942: 

Elementary, Mrs. Lucy D. McCor- 
mick, Elk Creek; Primary, Ruth Rob- 
inson, Bristol; Library, Katherine 
Jamison, Wytheville; Mathematics, C. 
H. Ballagh, Max Meadows; Music, Mrs. 
Joye Dyess, Saltville; Vocational, Z. 
M. K. Fulton, Marion; and Science, 
Ruth Faye Wright, Marion. 

The only officer to be elected in Dis- 
trict J this year was the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Gertrude Morrison of the 
McIntyre High School was re-elected 
to this office for a two-year term. 

Officers elected in District M for a 
two-year term beginning January 1 
are: 

President—George A. Layman, Roan- 
oke 

Vice-President—A. B. Camper, Roan- 
oke 

Secretary—Glenna Williams, Pulaski 

Treasurer—Ruby Lemon, New Castle 


Resolutions Adopted 

The Resolutions adopted by District 
A on November 7 were few and suc- 
cinct. They included affirmation of 
faith in the democratic way of living, 
a pledge of support to the National De- 
fense Program, endorsement of the 
Three Point Legislative Program, and 
welcome and assurance of support to 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dabney S. Lancaster. 

District E resolutions were unique in 
their endorsement of military train- 
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ing in the high schools. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by a divided vote in 
the meeting at Danville on October 24. 
Other resolutions included endorsement 
of the VEA legislative program, a re- 
quest for tenure legislation, and a rec- 
ommendation for greater emphasis on 
safety education. 

District H, meeting at Alexandria on 
October 24, asked the legislature “to 
pass a law requiring a supervisor or 
curriculum coordinator in each county 
and city.” Another resolution praised 
the HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS pro- 
duced by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and recommended its use in 
every community. 

District H also approved a change 
in the date of the annual State Con- 
vention from Thanksgiving to the lat- 
ter part of October. Other resolutions 
included pledges of support to the Na- 
tional Defense Program, the VEA legis- 
lative program, and the new Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and com- 
mendation of the District Handbook 
Committee. 

Teachers of District I went on rec- 
ord in their meeting at Marion on 
October 24 as endorsing affiliation with 
the National Education Association 
by individual teachers and by local as- 
sociations. Appreciation was expressed 
to Dr. Sidney B. Hall for the stimula- 
tion of educational thought, and prog- 
ress during the past ten years, to 
Governor James H. Price, and the 
General Assembly for their efforts on 
behalf of education, and to Francis S. 
Chase for his work as Executive Sec- 
retary and Editor of the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL. A cordial welcome and a 
pledge of allegiance were extended to 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dabney S. Lancaster. 

District J endorsed the study being 
made of a teacher placement bureau 
and recommended a further study of 
tenure legislation. Other resolutions 
pledged support to the Defense Pro- 
gram and to the State legislative pro- 
gram, particularly increased State aid 
per teaching unit and a sound retire- 
ment plan. 


New Type Program Tried 
An interesting innovation in pro- 
grams for subject matter groups was 


worked out by the Language Arts and 
Social Studies Sections in District I 
this year. Instead of having separate 
meetings for each of the groups as in 
the past, M. B. Jennings, Chairman of 
the Language Arts, and Margie Rob- 
ertson, Chairman of the Social Studies 
group, decided to have a joint program 
of these two core fields organized 
around a central topic. 

The program is given below. 
GENERAL TOPIC: 

Is Our Present Program Offering 
Sufficiently Stimulating Experiences 
for Our Students as Observed by the 
Teachers? If not, Why? If so, How? 

PANEL TOPICS AND SPEAKERS 
I. Equipment and Materials and the 
Revised Program— 
1. Mrs. Blanche S. Osburne 
2. Dr. Homer Howard 
II. Discipline and the Revised Pro- 
gram— 
1. Miss Frances Keck 
2. Mrs. Margaret Davis 
III. Fundamentals and the 
Program— 
1. Mr. E. A. Goble 
2. Miss Winnie Eubank 
Questions and Rebuttal— 
Professor Roy Brown 
Mr. Fred Helsabeck 
and 
Entire Group 

The panel speakers who were chief- 
ly classroom teachers from the Dis- 
trict were limited to five minutes each 
on the introductory talks but were al- 
lowed to go into detail in answering 
questions raised by the group. So much 
interest was aroused that the group 
voted unanimously to continue this 
type of program for the District meet- 
ing next year. The combination of the 
two groups seemed to work better than 
separate meetings as it is the common 
practice for the same teachers to teach 
both Language Arts and Social Studies. 


Elementary Principals Meet 

The annual meeting of the Elemen- 
tary Principals’ Association of District 
H was held at Front Royal on October 
24, with the president, Mrs. J. N. How- 
dershell, in charge. The section of the 
program devoted to group discussion 
was led by H. R. Richardson, Jeffer- 
son School, Alexandria, who showed 
moving pictures of the work done by 
the special pupils in the school. Rep- 
resentatives from Mount Vernon 
School, Alexandria, Fairfax Elemen- 
tary, and Manassas told of what was 
being accomplished along this line in 
their respective situations, with spec- 
ial emphasis on how the principal 
could aid in developing these classes 
for exceptional pupils. Mrs. Lillian 
Nolan, Lee School, introduced the 
guest speaker, Miss Juliet Ware, State 
Supervisor of Special Education, who 
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spoke to the group on “The Principals’ 
Part in the Preparation and Use of 
Child Development Material’. Officers 
chosen for the next two years are: Mrs. 
Pauline Gorham, George Mason School, 
Alexandria, president; Mrs. Evelyn 
Irons Lynn, Dumfries, vice-president; 
Miss Ethel Sims, Baileys, Fairfax 
County, secretary-treasurer. Miss 
Frances Nevitt, Oakton, was named to 
represent the group at the regular 
meeting of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals in Richmond. 


District G Teachers Organize 

At the meeting on October 25 at 
Harrisonburg, District G voted to ef- 
fect an active Classroom Teachers’ or- 
ganization and to affiliate with the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
V. E. A. Mrs. Holmes McGuffin was 
chosen as District G Chairman and the 
District G officers, Miss Ethel Spilman, 
Miss Avice Roane, and Mr. Robertson 
will act in an advisory capacity. 


District D Principals Meet 

The Principals of District D met 
in the Bolling Junior High School, 
Petersburg, at 7:30 p. m. Monday, Oc- 
tober 20, 1941. 

The main purpose of the meeting 
was to give the members of the group 
the opportunity to meet each other 
and to meet Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
the new State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The group thoroughly enjoyed and 
deeply appreciated the most instruc- 
tive address by Mr. Lancaster. The 
informality of the meeting prompted a 
very interesting discussion of some of 
the problems of the members of the 
group. 

Mr. Henry G. Ellis, Superintendent 
of Petersburg City Schools, introduced 
Mr. Lancaster. 

The President and Secretary were 
instructed to decide upon the date and 
place of the next meeting in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the Dis- 
trict. 


Newport News 100% Since 
1933 in NEA 


The National Education Association 
Membership Division in sending a re- 
port of 100 per cent Divisions in Vir- 
ginia somehow failed to list Newport 
News. The City of Newport News not 
only has 100 per cent of its members 
enrolled in the NEA this year but it 
has been on the 100 per cent list each 
year since 1933. 

Word has also been received since 
our last issue that Amelia County has 
been added to the Divisions having 
100 per cent in the NEA. This brings 
the total number of 100 per cent Di- 
visions in Virginia that have been re- 
ported so far to sixteen. 
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Defense Savings Committee at Work 


The Committee to promote the De- 
fense Savings Program in Virginia is 
meeting at the Headquarters Office in 
Richmond on Saturday, December 6, 
at ten o’clock to plan a program of 
thrift education for use in Virginia 
schools. The personnel of the Com- 
mittee announced by President J. J. 
Fray is as follows: 

Chairman, Dr. Edward A. Alvey, 
Dean, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg; 

Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Rich- 
mond; 

Dr. E. L. Fox, President, Cooperative 
Education Association, Randolph-Ma- 
con College, Ashland; 

Dowell J. Howard, Assistant Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, Win- 
chester ; 

Mae Kelley, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Charlotte Court House; 

M. Frieda Koontz, Secretary, Student 








Cooperative Association, Richmond; 

Nancy Larrick, Teacher, Winchester 
Public Schools, Winchester; 

John D. Meade, Principal, Altavista 
High School, Altavista; 

Robert F. Williams, Superintendent 
of Schools, Marion; 

Mr. Fray and Francis S. Chase, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association, 
will work with the Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Defense Savings Staff for 
Virginia will meet with the Committee 
on December 6 and outline plans and 
procedures used in other States. 

It is expected that suggested plans 
and procedures will shortly be avail- 
able for use by Virginia teachers. 
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Good Telephone Habits 





Are Now More Important Than Ever 





in hand with efficiency? 





answer... 
the talk... 


up gently. 








Have you noticed how often courtesy seems to go hand 
Take the simple matter of 
talking over the telephone. Chances are the people to 


whom you most enjoy talking are those who 
answer promptly when you call... 
—give their names at once when they 


—speak clearly and naturally all through 


—and when the conversation ends, hang 


Right now, when times are tense, good telephone 
habits are probably more important than ever. 
got a big job to do and the thoughtful and courteous use 
of the telephone helps us all to do it faster and better. 


—from The Telephone Hour, heard 
each Monday evening over NRC 
Red Network. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 


We've 
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Latin students of the 
Handley High School, 
Winchester, are busily 
preparing for Christmas in a truly 
Roman way by learning and practicing 
Latin carols which they will sing in a 
concert to be held in late December. 
Last year the singing of these students 
under the direction of Mrs. W. Alan 
Peery, Latin teacher, and Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Haynes, music supervisor, was 
so popular that they have been asked 
to sing before the Winchester branch 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women at their Christmas 
meeting. 


Choir to Sing 
Latin Carols 


Any Latin student with an aptitude 
or liking for music may be in the choir 
provided he first memorizes the Latin 
words for the song and his voice is 
approved by the music supervisor. 
When he has shown he can recite and 
pronounce the words correctly he may 
come to the music rehearsals. For 
such work he receives extra credit, of 
course. There are forty members of 
the Latin choir at Handley. 


Among the numbers which will ap- 
pear on their Christmas program are 
“Adeste Fidelis”, “Nox Silens”’, ‘Gaud- 


eamus Igitur”’, “Integer Vitae’ and the 
old round “Dona Nobis Pacem”’. 


Prince William 
County has been 
selected as one of 
the three counties—namely, Powhatan, 
Shenandoah, and Prince William—to 
experiment in the American Youth 
Commission work. The purpose of 
this commission is to try to get “out- 
of-school youths” interested in doing 
something worth while with their lei- 
sure time. 


Prince William 
County Activities 


“On November 6 at Occoquan High 
School, the Federation of P. T. A.’s 
heard a panel discussion led by Mr. 
Wheatley Johnston on “Responsibility 
of Home Toward Adolescent Youth.” 
The parents’ side included a father, a 
mother and a teacher while the adoles- 
cent side was discussed by four stu- 
dents of the county schools. 
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NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 
TEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Miss Jane Stoddard, of the State 
Department of Education, came to the 
county to test the children’s hearing 
by the audiometer. Children from 
third grade on up, some from the sec- 
ond and first, some teachers and par- 
ents were tested—total 1,865. After 
testing children’s hearing and making 
a record of their responses, another 
test was given to those that were poor 
in hearing 


Last year a Book Mart was begun 
by the Alumni Association in Manas- 
sas. Each year the Association de- 
cided to have a program given by 
Ruffner-Carneige Library during Book 
Week. 

On November 18, 1941, the program 
was given as decided. The program 
presented was about Latin American 
Countries. Sefior Don Eugenio De 
Anzorena of the Meixcan Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., gave a talk on 
Mexico. 


Every year the teachers of Prince 
William have a “get-together party” 
at the beginning of the year. This 
year it was held at Nokesville School. 
Many interesting games were played 
and refreshments served. 

A “Punch and Judy Show” was 
given for the teachers. 


During American 
Education Week, 
an interesting pro- 
gram was presented at Dumfries 
School. The school children, under 
Mrs. Evelyn Irons Lynn’s directions, 
gave a pantomime depicting settlement 
of Prince William County. 

Following the pantomime, the guest 
speaker, Mr. Charles Callahan of 
Alexandria, gave an interesting talk 
on Parly Settlers of Dumfries. 

The school children and townspeople, 
led by the Marine Band of Quantico, 
then went to a place about 100 yards 
from the school where a marker was 
dedicated, marking a place where the 
8rd Court House of Prince William 
County stood. 


Settlement of 
County Depicted 


A Chinaman, a 
Mennonite, a 
French chef, a 
cowboy, and hillbillies galore, were 
among the costumed characters who 
made merry at the barn dance held by 
the Winchester teachers in the school 
gymnasium on November 11. To the 
tunes of a hillbilly band, the teachers 
swung their partners in an old-time 
square dance that shook the rafters. 
About sixty-five members of the faculty 
and their friends joined in the fun. 

After the grand march, prizes were 
awarded for the best costumes in three 
classes: the rural group, the fancy 
dress, and the tackiest rig. During the 
intermission a movie was shown of 
the faculty picnic held last spring 
when contests and games were held 
before the steak fry. 


Winchester Local 
Holds Barn Dance 


National Book 
Week, November 
2-8, was observed 
in Schuyler High School with the 
theme “Forward with Books” carried 
out in increased reading interest, au- 
ditorium display, and a play presented 
on Friday, November 7, by the junior 
class under the direction of Miss Laura 
Turner, the librarian, assisted by Miss 
Wenonah Wright and J. H. Bishop. 
This play was re-written from a com- 
bination of library plays by the spon- 
sor in order to carry out the Book 
Week theme. The auditorium was 
crowded with patrons, friends, and 
students. Following the play a Library 
Club was organized. 


Schuyler Observes 
Book Week 


Equal Rights to Discrimination 
Married Teachers against married 

women as _ teach- 
ers is now illegal in New Jersey. The 
new law gives women, married or un- 
married, equal rights with men to hold 
all kinds of public office and employ- 
ment in state, county, and local gov- 
ernments. ... “There shall be no dis- 
crimination based on sex or marital 
status in the compensation, appoint- 
ment, assignment, promotion, trans- 
fer, dismissal or other matters” per- 
taining to public employees.—Middle- 
sex County Teachers Bulletin. 
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The executive com- 
mittee of the Na- 
tional Education 
Association Legislative Commission in 
a meeting at headquarters, November 
3 and 4, formulated a legislative pro- 
gram submitted to the N.E.A. Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. The pro- 
gram consists of three items for which 
legislation will be sought: 

1. Exemption of teachers and school 
administrators from the provision of 
the Hatch Act. 

2. For states that do not have teach- 
er retirement systems, make possible 
on an optional statewide basis the in- 
clusion of teachers under any exten- 
sion of the Social Security Act to cover 
employees of state and local govern- 
ments, and provide for the protection 
of existing teacher retirement systems 
through exemption from inclusion un- 
der the Social Security Act, or by other 
necessary protective provisions, con- 
tinue to promote the enactment of 
state legislation to provide actuarially 
sound, adequate teacher retirement sys- 
tems. 

3. Federal financial assistance to the 
states for elementary and secondary 
schools to lessen inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity among and within 
the states. The needs for Federal 
funds are for general elementary and 
secondary schools, for schools in de- 
fense areas, for meeting Federal Court 
requirements respecting salaries of 
Negro teachers, schools for children of 
migratory workers, schools for chil- 
dren of Federal employees residing on 
Federal properties, and programs for 
persons 16 years of age and over who 
have not attained a fourth-grade edu- 
cation (the minimum standard re- 
quired under Selective Service regu- 
lations). 

Tentative plans have been made for 
a vigorous campaign within the states 
for the support of this program. Em- 
phasis is to be placed on action. The 
Legislative Commission is convinced 
that the major need at this time is 
popular support in making itself felt 
in Congress in order to get the needed 
legislation passed. Details of the pro- 
gram will be announced at an early 
date. 


Legislative Pro- 
gram Approved 


Value of Safety The value of traf- 
Education Proved fic-safety educa- 
tion in improving 
the attitude of high school students 
toward factors in safe driving has been 
demonstrated through the use of a 
new yardstick known as the Siebrecht 
Attitude Scale which is included in a 
research abstract published recently 
under the title “Measuring Driver At- 
titudes” by the New York University 
Center for Safety Education. 
The abstract was prepared by Dr. 
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Elmer B. Siebrecht, assistant teaching 
fellow at the Center, from a doctoral 
thesis which he recently submitted to 
the University’s School of Education. 

By applying the scale to some 2,900 
high school students in sixteen states 
throughout the country and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dr. Siebrecht showed 
that there was a steady improvement 
in the driving attitudes of youngsters 
from the first to the fourth year. He 
also found that student attitudes were 
further improved by a_ senior-year 
course in driver education and that 
even greater improvement followed ac- 
tual road experience. 


The Pan American 
Union has issued 
“Know the Amer- 
icas” poster stamps and album. The 
24 different stamps, beautifully colored, 
cover some phase in the history of the 
twenty-one republics of this hemis- 
phere. The album for mounting con- 
tains statistics on population, size, 
capitals, the principal exports of the 
American nations, and an interesting 
account of the development of Pan 
Americanism. The album includes a 
short descriptive story of each stamp 
in the “Know the Americas” series, a 
front cover embellished with the mag- 
nificently colorful Pan American flags, 
and a back cover showing a map of 
the Americas on which are marked 
the location of the various capitals 
and the subjects depicted on the 
stamps. 

As the official organization of the 
governments of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican Republics, the Pan American 
Union is able to offer these poster 
stamps at cost in its endeavor to stim- 
ulate further interest in Pan Amer- 
icana. In sending orders address the 
Pan American Union and enclose re- 
mittances at the rate of 15 cents for 
each unit consisting of 24 “Know the 
Americas” poster stamps and one al- 
bum, or on the basis of 10 cents per 
unit for lots of 20 or more. Do not 
remit in postage stamps. 


Pan-American 
Stamps Issued 





— 


CHICHEN ITZA, MEXICO 


Chichen Itza, the City of the 
Sacred Well, and one of the stamps 
included in the series of twenty-four, 
was a leading city of the Mayas in 
the peninsula of Yucatan. Excava- 


tions by archeologists have uncov- 
ered buildings which indicate that a 
highly developed civilization existed 
at Chichen Itza. 
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CHRIST OF THE ANDES 

In the mountains of South Amer- 
ica the gigantic statue of Christ of 
the Andes reigns majestically. This 
monument to the maintenance of 
eace between Argentina and Chile 
is the subject of one of the “Know 
the Americas” stamps issued by the 
Pan American Union. 
National Business President Elvin S. 
Teachers Meet Eyster of the Na- 

tional Business 

Teachers Association has announced 
the program for the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 29, 30, 31, 
1941. 

The convention will open with a re- 
ception and dance on Monday evening, 
December 29, at 8:30 P. M. 


The first general session will open 
at 10:00 A. M. on Tuesday, December 
30. The main speaker on that general 
program will be Dr. Clyde M. Hill of 
Yale University, whose topic will be 
“Enlightened Teaching—A Paramount 
Patriotic Duty.” 

The main speaker on the second 
general session will be Rowland Allen, 
personnel director of L. S. Ayres & 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. His topic 
will be “What Personnel Managers 
Expect of Employees.” 

The convention will close with a 
banquet on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 31, from 6:00 P. M. to 10:00 
P. M. The banquet speaker will be 
Dr. Harold Benjamin of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, whose topic will be 
“Culture, Magic, and the Academic 
Mind.” 


A. V. A. Comes 
To New England 


Boston is ready 
for the first Amer- 
ican Vocational 
Association convention to be held in 
New England. 


On December 10 to 13, 1941, will con- 
vene delegates from forty-eight states 
and thousands of trade, industrial 
arts, home economics, agricultural, dis- 
tributive occupations, and other teach- 
ers from the vocational schools of the 
nation. 


Defense training programs will 
prove to be an added attraction to 
visitors and provide topics for many 
of the nationally known speakers who 
are scheduled to appear. Considera- 
tion of the adjustments necessary at 
the end of the emergency will be the 
theme of other leaders. 
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Southeastern All teachers and 
Regional Meeting administrators 
are invited to at- 
tend the First Southeastern Regional 
Conference of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association to be held at the Uni- 
_ versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida, on December 28-29 
The principal address at the first 
general session, at ten o’clock, will 
be made by Alonzo F. Myers of New 
York University, and chairman of the 
Commission to Defend Democracy 


through Education. 
At eleven-fifteen, provision has been 





bo 


ot) 


made for five discussion groups with 
the following as chairmen: 
a 


Tenure—Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
Minneapolis, Minn., chairman of 
the NEA Tenure Committee in 
1940-41, 

Salaries—Mrs. W. D. Rice, Rock 
Hill, S. C., President of the South 
Carolina Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Retirement—Sara Ferguson, Or- 
lando, Florida, past president of 
the Florida Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

Academic Freedom—Dr. A. R. 
Mead, Gainesville, Florida, Presi- 

























Chewing is a basic pleasure 
enjoyed by all ages of people. 
And, you can give delicious 
Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect as- 
surance that it is wholesome 
and pure. 

Chewing Gum helps exer- 
cise your teeth and keep them 
clean and attractive. To point 
to other merits, Chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and 
helps satisfy between- meal 
hunger without taking the 
edge off healthy, meal-time 
appetites. 

Treat yourself to some de- 
licious, inexpensive Chewing 
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there’s a Reason, a Time and Place 


for CHEWING GUM 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 





f course, 


Gum today. Enjoy it while 
around your home—when 
you read, listen to the radio 
or drive about in the car. See 
how the chewing helps you 
concentrate as well as add 
pleasure to your day. 


People with excellent man- 
ners and highly regarded by 
others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness 
to “‘when”’ and “‘where” they 
chew Gum as to everything 
else they do. They recognize 
that there is a time and place, 
just as there is a reason, for 
enjoying delicious, wholesome 
Chewing Gum. 
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dent of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 

5. Federal Aid—Mary Langston, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., Field Secretary of the 
North Carolina Education Asso- 


ciation. 

Dr. John Beery, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Miami, 
will speak on “Some Prerequisites to 
Education for Democracy” at the 
luncheon meeting presided over by 
Katy V. Anthony, Richmond, Virginia, 
president of the Department. 

Monday afternoon, three vital prob- 
lems will be considered by the round 
table discussion groups: 

Junius Allison, Past President of 
the North Carolina Department of 
Classroom Teacher, Asheville, N. C., 
will lead the discussion on “How Can 
We Build Stronger Professional Organi- 
zations?’; Belmont Farley, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Director of NEA Public 
Relations, will serve as chairman of 
the group discussion “How Can We 
Develop Better Public Relations?”’; 
and Mary D. Barnes, vice-chairman of 
the Commission to Defend Democracy 
through Education, will lead the third 
discussion “How Can Classroom Teach- 
ers Contribute to the Improvement 
of the Instructional Program?” 

The high light of the conference 
will be the address of Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, on “Education, the 
First Line of Defense’, at the banquet 
at the Miami Biltmore Hotel. 


Reduction In  secon- 
dary school enroll- 
ments this fall has 
been followed by a disquieting drop- 
ping out of many of those who did en- 
roll but now are leaving school for de- 
fense jobs. New York City schools have 
lost about 2,000 students since Septem- 
ber, Philadelphia 1,400, and other cities 
corresponding numbers. In many places 
it is comparatively easy for a young- 
ster with some high school training to 
step into a job paying from $15 to $25 
a week, either in factories or in offices. 
In New York, for example, classified 
advertisements begging for BOYS, 
BOYS, BOYS, may be found by the 
column. 

The implications of this trend away 
from advanced schooling are con- 
sidered by many educators to be of 
the utmost importance in the nation’s 
whole educational structure. For the 
boys and girls who leave school, even- 


High Schools 
Losing Pupils 


tual disappointment and loss of op- 
portunity is predicted, once the defense 
emergency has passed. A new army 
of young unemployed, homeless wan- 
derers similar to those of the early 
days of the depression, is not improb- 
able, in this view. 
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Democracy and the Dictators 

Deliberate Indoctrination for Ameri- 
can Democracy in American Schools 
is vigorously advocated by Benjamin 
Pittenger, of the University of Texas, 
in an essay published recently by the 
MacMillan Company. The author shows 
why “American Education must be 
grooved with the channels of Ameri- 
can principles and ideals” and indi- 
cates how this may be done. This book 
is recommended for the clarity with 
which it reveals the responsibilities 
and restrictions imposed upon teach- 
ers by reason of their peculiar func- 
tions in our democracy. 

To aid teachers in carrying out the 
responsibilities outlined in Indoctrina- 
tion for American Democracy, the pub- 
lishers are offering a specially pre- 
pared diet of new texts. 

MacMillian offers among others The 
Meaning of Democracy, mentioned in 
our September issue, and Civics in 
American Life by Edmonson and Don- 
dideau, ($1.72 list). The latter is defi- 
nitely planned to present to the youth 
of America the meaning and values of 
the democratic way of life. The book 
is composed of seven units dealing re- 
spectively with community life, local 
and state governments, the federal 
government, the meaning and obliga- 
tions of democracy, social problems, 
economic problems and vocational 
problems and obligations. It is a hefty 
volume (702 pages) and has a tempt- 
ing appearance. 

Americans on Guard, a school text 
on national defense brings a graphic 
account of our defense program to the 
classroom. This timely book is written 
by Vivian A. Sheldon and published by 
Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond Va. ($1.12 list). Its purpose is 
threefold. First, it describes the threat 
to the United States from without; sec- 
ond, it reveals the threat to democracy 
from within; and third, it tells how 
our citizens through our government 
are meeting these threats. 

An account of conditions which led 
to dictatorship in Italy, Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Japan is followed by an analy- 
sis of living conditions prevailing 
under dictators. The effect of the war 
on the United States is brought home 
through a discussion of Congressional 
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action since September, 1939. The 
foreign policy of our nation from 
George Washington through the Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Atlantic conversations is 
fully reviewed. An account of our de- 
fense aims and achievements shows 
how closely American life is associated 
with world conditions. 

Chapters in Americans on Guard are 
accompanied with suggestions for 
classroom exercises and tests. The 
simplicity of diction and careful or- 
ganization make it usable in any grade 
above the sixth. 

The most recent publication in the 
Row Peterson and Company, Our Free- 
doms Series by Chester S. Williams 
and Dr. John W. Studebaker is The 
Ways of Dictatorship ($.48 list). The 
purpose of the book is to help the 
reader understand the ways of modern, 
totalitarian dictatorships. Because our 
people, in general, take democratic 
living for granted and find it difficult 
to visualize life under a dictatorship, 
special emphasis is placed on near-at- 
hand situations. In brief, the reader 
is led to experience vicariously regi- 
mentation as applied to every phase 
of daily life and to witness the power 
of propaganda in “luring the masses.” 

The Ways of Dictatorship is not a 
textbook but it was designed to throw 
light on many different subjects—his- 
tory, government, literature, sociology. 
It is highly readable and straight-for- 
ward in treatment. 





Teacher-Pupil Relationships 

Under the above title MacMillan has 
just published the results of actual 
classroom observation by Bernice Bax- 
ter. Observation was carried on some- 
what intensively in forty-two class- 
rooms for the purpose of discovering 
desirable pupil-teacher relationships 
On the basis of this observation the 
author contrasts successful and unsuc- 
cessful teachers, describes desirable pu- 
pil behavior and points out implica- 
tions for teacher training and for 
teachers in service. 

Teacher-Pupil Planning by H. H. 
Giles, is largely concerned with “the 
importance to education and democra- 
cy of securing the greatest possible 
amount of pupil participation in educa- 
tion.” 





The volume is divided into sharply 
defined parts. Part I emphasizes the 
importance of education in preserving 
and improving our democratic society, 
and reexamines the basic concepts of 
education from that point of view. Part 
II discusses the problems involved in 
developing maximum participation by 
pupils, and presents an illuminating 
case study of both pre-planning and 
planning with pupils. Part III con- 
siders fully the answers to about six- 
ty questions raised in school confer- 
ences. Part IV shows how the type of 
educational method proposed fits into 
and supports our concept of democracy, 
and suggests ways of meeting some 
of the undemocratic attacks on educa- 
tion. Part V constitutes valuable case 
study, reporting in considerable de- 
tail ten successful experiments with 
pupil participation in different fields. 

Teacher-Pupil Planning is published 
by Harper and Brothers. ($2.00 list). 





Miscellaneous Publications 

The Southern Progress Series in 
Rural Living is the first elementary 
series in this field. It provides a 
background in the economic and social 
aspects of Southern rural life which 
is particularly valuable for the young 
people who will not continue their edu- 
cation beyond the elementary school 
and the early years of the high school. 

This series which is written by Paul 
W. Chapman and published by Science 
Research Associates includes Better 
Rural Living (Grade 4. List price 84c) ; 
Better Rural Communities (Grade 5. 
List price 88c); and Better Rural Ca- 
reers (Grade 6. List price 92c). 


The second edition of Journalism 
and the School Paper published by 
D. C. Heath and Company ($1.48 list) 
incorporates new developments in ty- 
pography, heads, and make-up in high 
school journalism. Full page illustra- 
tions and a bright pictorial binding 
increase its appeal to the student and 
selected bibliography on the various as- 
pects of journalism (including voca- 
tional information, biography and fic- 
tion lists, aids to the teacher, etc.) 
increase its usefulness as a textbook 
and as a guide and handbook for the 
staffs of school papers. 
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Reviewer 
ELLEN FLETCHER 
Librarian, Matthew Whaley School 
Williamsburg 


Grades 1-3 

Fancy Be Good. AUDREY CHALMERS 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Vik- 
ing, 1941. $.80* 


Fancy was a naughty kitten who would 
not pay any attention to the things she 
was told. A night in Farmer Jones’ barn, 
however, convinced her that good manners 
pay. The illustrations are most appealing. 


Wakey Goes to Bed. MARY ELLEN 
VORSE. Illustrated by INEZ HOGAN. 
N. Y.: William R. Scott, 1941. 
$.75* 


In this humorously told story a little 
boy finds that his own bed is the best 
place for him to sleep after all. This is 
a companion volume to “Skinny Gets 
Fat’’, and is delightfully illustrated. 
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Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, 
State Board of Education 


Grades 4-7 


Defending America. CREIGHTON PEET. 
Illustrated by FRITZ KREDEL. N. 
Y.: Harper, 1941. $1.20* 

Simply written and well illustrated, 
this book gives much information about 
the armed forces of the United States, the 
life led by the men in the different 
branches of the service, and the part each 
plays in national defense. 


Kodru, The Monkey. E. CADWALLADER 
SMITH. Illustrated by ANNE VAUG- 
HAN. N. Y.: Knopf, 1941. $1.64* 

This exciting story gives us the life his- 
tory of a monkey from babyhood to full 
adult maturity, and a picture of the Afri- 
can jungle. There are four striking full- 
page illustrations in color, and numerous 
smaller ones in black and white. 


High School 

Success In Reserve. MARJQRY HALL. II- 
lustrated by JEAN BAKER. Boston: 
Houghton, 1941. $1.60* 


After several failures, Trudie, a high 
school graduate, finds the vocation for 
which she is best suited. Enough romance 
is included to make this story appeal to 
high school girls. 


Blueberry Mountain. STEPHEN W. 
MEADER. Illustrated by EDWARD 
SHENTON. N. Y.: Harcourt, 1941. 
$1.60* 


Two high school boys from the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania find a way to 
bring economic security to themselves and 
their neighbors. Their story is a blend of 
hard work, obstacles to overcome, fun, 
and excitement. 


Rubber’s Goodyear: The Story of A 
Man’s Perseverance. ADOLPH C. 
REGLI. Illustrated by GEORGE AN- 
NAND. N. Y.: Messner, 1941. 
$2.00* 


The story of Goodyear’s life is an in- 
spiring one because in spite of repeated 
failure his courage and faith never forsook 
him and he lived to see his dream come 
true. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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BRADLEY’S 


WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS 


| 

Be sure your pupils are using water colors and cray- | 
ons with brilliancy that gives character and life to | 
| 


Insist upon Bradley Water Colors and Crayons. Their 
uniform texture and perfect blending qualities make 
them the standard of all progressive schools. 


NOTE: Through adoption of new distribution pol- 
icy, BRADLEY ART and EDUCATIONAL MATERI- 
ALS are now sold by leading school supply dealers 
everywhere. Ask YOUR dealer for Bradley materials. 


i Showroom: 200 Fifth Avenue. 














Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
| private correspondence by using per- 
| sonalized stationery, with your name 
| and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets__-_ 
100 Envelopes _-_-_- 
Hammermil! Bond Paper 
in attractive cabinet. 


Print copy carefully. 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., 


$2.00 


postpaid 
Cash with order. 


Send orders to 


Richmond, Va. 
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a. A The Teachers’ Creed 





41. { 
VM. Virginia Teacher 
mw A e- 


| 

The teaching profession believes that you love children | 

and sympathize with their problems and will earnestly try ) 
to understand their needs, interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 

social environment so you may properly guide them through | 


abe 


A : : 
c. their school lives. 
| 
AN- | sar | 
41, The good teacher: y 
ie 1. Is proud of his profession. 
in- 4 . rad = . . . . 
ted 2. Is kind, thoughtful, and helpful in his relations with 
| ghtful, 
res : pupils and fellow teachers. 
. 3. Establishes friendly and intelligent cooperation be- 
\ g 
- tween the home and the school. 


4. Maintains his efhiciency and teaching skill by study 
and by contact with local, state, and national edu- 
cational organizations. 


Shows by his own life that education does ennoble. 





6. Exercises his full rights as a citizen. 

7. Avoids destructive criticism of other teachers. 

8. Keeps physically and emotionally fit. 

The good teacher deserves: 

1. The cooperation of administrators and classroom 
teachers founded upon sympathy for each other’s 
point of view. 

Adequate compensation and security. 


To be retained and recommended for promotion 
when the occasion arises. 


4. Religious and citizenship rights. 
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*Prepared by Committee on Professional Standards. Adopted by Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, November 21, 1941. 
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| AM AN AMERICAN 
ADVENTURES 


The national defense program has given special em- 
phasis to the importance of teaching patriotism and de- IN LANEY AGE 
mocracy in American schools. 

This patriotic emphasis is found throughout the books 
published by Allyn and Bacon. It is not Fourth of July _ 
emotionalism. It is authentic, sincere, and sober teach- 
ing of the principles of good citizenship. 

The New Geographies, Our World Today by Stull and 
Hatch, in the 1941 editions, have a sketch of South Amer- 
ica in the fifth grade, calling attention to the good will 
policy toward our neighbors to the South. There is a full 
account of Latin America again in the seventh grade. 

There is an account of the present war. The census 
figures of 1940 are included. 

Throughout, these Geographies teach international un- 
derstanding. The upper book of the series culminates in 
a stirring treatment of the United States. 

The basal series of Quinlan Readers, by Myrtle Banks 
Quinlan, teach Americanism on every page. They em- 
phasize consideration for others, understanding of other 
sections of the country and other parts of the world, the 
value of health, thrift, safety, and good conduct. . | . 

The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science by Car- ‘| ADVENTURES 
penter and Bailey, promote the principles of citizenship : Neelie: 
and good living. Only through understanding of his — 
environment can a child appreciate the worth of his life 
and the value of America. 

The Language series, Adventures in English by Burleson 
and Cash, is especially rich in patriotic themes. Notable 
among these are Washington and Lincoln poems, the 
study of our flag, and the emphasis on the value of free- 
dom of speech. 

The above-named books are shown in the cuts sur- 
rounding this page. The high school books by the well- 
known authors, West, Hughes, and Magruder are na- 
tional favorites in schools where education for democracy 
is a first objective. No other books do more to foster the 
love of liberty and a pride in American ideals. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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